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WESTMINSTER ELECTIONS. 

Tue attempts made to procure parlia- 
mentary representation for such interests of 
the people as did not happen to be also re- 
garded as the interests of those who ruled 
them, were few and ineffectual before the 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-two. The 
strongest efforts to procure popular represen- 
tatives were made, as we have before said, in 
the city of Westminster, where court, govern- 
ment, and people came into immediate colli- 
sion. For this reason, we propose now to set 
down a few notes upon the subject of West- 
minster elections. 

In the year seventeen hundred and a 
one, there was such a contest. Archibald 
Hutchinson who appealed to the country 
mainly on the ground of direct antagonism 
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_A body of watermen, who claimed a right 
| to vote through partly supporting their own 
poor, went in grand state, riding to the hust- 
Ings in boats set upon wheels. The King’s 
servants and the courtiers, when the Court 
was at Whitehall, voted in a body at the 
order of their Royal Master. The Guards 
| appear to have voted from the Restoration up 
| to the end of the eighteenth century. In the 
| memorable election of Hood, Fox, and Wray, 
,in seventeen hundred and eighty-four, the 
| Guards were led up to the poll in companies, 
by their officers, and voted for Hood and 
| Wray, the Court candidates. They were in 
| those days addressed as the worthy and 
| independent sergeants, corporals, and gen- 
|tlemen soldiers, resident in the Savoy, or 
dwelling in or near the city of Westminster. 
In the contest of seventeen hundred and 








to the government, was elected for both/| forty-nine, between Lord Trentham and Sir 
Westminster and Hastings, although all the; George Vandeput, a public proclamation, 
power of the ministry was exercised to pro-| was made, that if any man in the Fleet 
cure his defeat. At Hastings he was chosen/ prison would vote for Lord Trentham, he 
(by the majority of but a single vote), after) should be discharged upon application to an 











the Duke of Newcastle had been down, with 
his brother, Mr. Pelham, one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, to canvass in person against the 
obnoxious candidate. 

But, let us take our details in due order, 
and begin by adverting to the ancient man- 
ner of election in the city of Westminster. 
In the seventeenth century, polling was car- 
ried on all night by torchlight, and ceased 
when there was no vote polled during an 
hour. In the eighteenth century, the time 
allowed for polling was forty days. In the 
nineteenth century, and at the end of the 
eighteenth, the time was curtailed to fifteen 
days, and by the Reform Bill, to one day. 
The hustings, were first erected in Tuttle 
Fields, afterwards the poll was taken in 
Westminster Hall; the hustings were re- 
moved next to the porch of Saint Martin’s 
Church, and thence to Covent Garden. 

All the persons who claimed formerly to 
vote as electors for prayer or payment, would 
not now be admitted, The whole of the oc- 
cupants of chambers in the inns of Chancery, 
preceded by their porters, went to vote in 
procession, in a very pompous manner. The 
dean and prebends of Westminster Abbey, 
preceded by the high constable and other 
officials, went also in procession to the poll. 


officer from the Treasury, then waiting to 

receive applications, if his debts did not ex- 
| ceed fifteen pounds. 

| The fun of a Westminster election oc- 
curred at the nominations, at the close of the 
poll, and at the chairing of successful candi- 
dates. The close of the poll was celebrated 
by the Battle of the Hustings, an event which 
strangers came from far and near to witness. 
Up to the time of Burdett’s election, it had 
been the custom from long usage to offer up 
the hustings as a sacrifice to the unruly elec- 
tion gods. It was the late Francis Place who 
put an end to the Battle of the Hustings, at 
the election of Sir Frances Burdett and Lord 
Cochrane, The high-bailiff having declared 
the election closed, thousands of roughs at- 
tacked the platform ; and, in a few minutes, 
razed it to the ground. The privilege of 
bearing off a yard or so of deal planking, was 
as freely open to the lads of Wapping and the 
boys of Saint Giles’s, as to the non-electors of 
Duck Lane and the Almonry. Every site 
from which a safe view could be had of the 
scramble, was engaged at play-house prices. 
The house-tops around Covent Garden, and 
the windows and balconies were crowded 
with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, whose 

} encouraging cheers to the belligerents and 
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ctormers, and whose loud laughter added to’ 
the fierce shouts, blasphemous language, and | 
terrific struggles of the mob. All business 
was suspended, and the authorities were left 
at liberty either to call in military aid, or let 


{Conducted by 
eighty, at which Mr. Fox presided, Mr. Byng 
moved and carried that they should use their 
utmost exertions to,return Mr. Fox member 
for Westminster. This meeting so alarmed 
the government, that soldiers were ordered 


the combatants have their battle out, which to be in readiness, and the Westminster 
last course was the one that the magistrates magistrates were over zealous in endeavours 
alwaysadopted. Many and serious were the to provoke a tumult. The justices appear 
injuries sustained in the affrays, and he who to have always taken a prominent part in 
left the hustings with a yard of plank, paraded | the elective struggles: a fact which brought 
it during the rest of the day as a trophy of on a debate in the House of Commons on 
his prowess. | Maythe eighth, seventeen hundred and eighty 
The first account we can find of a nomi-| when Mr. Burke described them as “composed 
nation is of that for the election of sixteen of the scum of the earth, carpenters, brick- 
hundred and seventy-nine. “On Wednesday,| makers, and shoemakers; some of whom 
September the tenth, sixteen hundred and| were notoriously men of such infamous cha- 
seventy-nine, according to appointment, the | racters, that they were unworthy of any 
inhabitants met in Tuttle Fields, in order to employ whatever; and others so ignorant, 
their election for members to serve in the that they could scarcely write their own 
ensuing parliament. Sir William Waller names. How dared such reptiles, as the 
was first in the field, being accompanied by Middlesex justices, attempt to call out a 
many horse, nearly as many as all Be Deer of the military armed upon ae 
senthdahen had. Sir William Poultney next | held on great, grievous, and constitutiona 
appeared the most in number; then Mr. | points ?” ; 
Withers, the Steward of the Court of West- | On the government side, Mr. Rigby de- 
minster, who came into the field with more fended the conduct of the magistrates, and 
horse than foot ; and then Sir John Cutler, naively remarked, that “no person of dis- 
who had a tent in the field, and next Sir| tinction would take upon himself the odious 
Phillip Matthews ; then the bailiff came into | office of a justice for Westminster, it was 
the field, and called the five candidates, and | therefore requisite to give douceurs to those 
made proclamation, and then read the writ} who would.” 
and asked who they would have for their 





It was at first designed to bring forward | 
members to serve them in the ensuing par-| the Honourable Captain Leveson Gower, in 


liament. Answer being made for all five,| conjunction with Fox, but the appearance of | 
and a poll demanded, the bailiff adjourned it, Admiral Rodney, as a candidate, hindered 





to nine o'clock, The spectators certainly | the coalition. To oppose Fox, the govern- 
took great delight to see the rabble cudgel | ment ee ot 2 ee — 
one another, though there was about four | odney, wi e Hari of Lincoin. uu 
thousand cite once—the oake, the crab- | three weeks previous to the day of nomina- | 
> a _ hazel cudgel aoe like lightning: | et a ent Sa tae eet: on 

ut there being not one gentleman engage r nadwich, to inform him that 1b was 
there was ae a sword lon, but a arent the intention of "the admiral’s friends to pro- 
many broken pates; and they all having! pose him for Westminster. Lord Sandwich 
Stoke so ak it mi ht onan Chal brains | boured to divert the agent from his purpose, 
by letting out their hot blood.” ‘telling him that Sir George would be re- 

September 16, 1679.—The election at Westminster | turned easily enough for another place, and | 
. not yet me o- aans nearly twelve thousand wartiniler Tie aque vontied. Cat wash 
electors. A Mr. Taylor, at a public-house near : : ’ 
Covent Garden, when the election was discussed, did determined point, and that no money would | 


vilify and bespatter one of the candidates, who, Mr. 
Price, a linendraper, vindicating, drove Mr. Taylor 
into such a passion, as to fling a glass of wine in Mr. 
Price's face; he retaliated by a blow on Mr. Taylor's | 
face, at which, Mr. Taylor, stepping back, drew his ' 
sword,and run Mr. Price into the left pap to the heart. | 
The poll closed, September 19, late at night. 

This extract from the Diurnalls affords 
hint enough of the character of Westminster 
election contests in the seventeenth century. 
Skipping a hundred years, we will now come | 
to Fox’s first election in the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty. 

A number of noblemen and gentlemen had | 





| 


be wanting for the admiral’s support ; that | 
if his lordship did not choose to signify his 
approbation, it was matter of indifference ; he 
made no doubt the admiral would find a 
generous support in the good opinion and 
favour of his countrymen. Lord Sandwich 
was alarmed, and begged twenty-four hours 
for consideration, A consultation was held 
by the ministry, and Lord Sandwich, who 
was a bitter enemy of Rodney’s, urged that 
Viscount Malden should be joined with Lord 
Lincoln as government candidate. It was 
resolved, however, to accept the admiral. 
The nomination was attended by a dense 








associated themselves together, for the pur-| number of people, and Lord Lincoln was 
pose of ee a reform of parliament.! violently assailed. He attempted to make 
At one of their meetings held at Westminster | himself heard, but failed. “Now was the 
Hail, April the sixth, seventeen hundred and! time,” says Woodfall, “for Charles Fox to 
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LS 
rush forward like a hero, and to contrast the! he could be got out of his committee-room 
thunder of his eloquence against Lord Lin-| again. 


coln’s imbecility.” 
speaker’s was silent ; every éar was erect, and 
gratified by the fulness of the speaker’s 
voice. The poll lasted fourteen days, when 
Lord Lincoln resigned. As the poll was 


closing, a riot took place, and an attempt was 


made to seize the poll books. Two of Mr. 
Fox’s clerks narrowly escaped with their 
lives, 

After the declaration of the poll, a chairing 
and a dinner took place. In the evening 
Fox and his friends proceeded to Drury Lane 
Theatre, where Fox was welcomed by the 
Duchess of Devonshire and a court of English 
beauties and celebrities, all of them dressed 
| in blue and orange, and with foxes’ tails in 
| their head-dresses. The lobby of the theatre 

after the performances (the Tempest—All the 
World ’s a Stage) were over, looked like a 
committee-room, because of the great number 
| of re displayed both by the ladies 
| and the gentlemen. 

The pasquinades upon this election were 
mostly against Fox and his friends, and 
Dibdin was retained by government to write 
| the street and party songs. Dibdin, how- 
| ever, after this election, became one of 
Fox's partisans, and lost a pension for his 
patriotism. (He regained a part of it after- 
wards.) 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-two, Ad- 
miral Rodney was called up to the House of 
Peers. A vacancy for Westminster being thus 
created, Mr. Fox was deputed to write to 
Sir Cecil Wray, requesting him to become a 
candidate for fhe vacant seat. Sir Cecil 
Wray, who was then in Yorkshire, replied 
that his fortune was not great enough to bear 
a canvass such as that of Westminster Mr. 
Fox, upon this signification, wrote that “the 
committee for managing the election take all 
the expenses upon themselves, and a sub- 
scription will be immediately made for that 
purpose.” Sir Cecil Wray was elected with- 
out opposition, although Lord Hood's friends 
were anxious for the nomination of his 
lordship. 

The chairing followed. An elegant chair 
had been ordered for the purpose, but did 
not arrive in time. The workhouse chair, 
therefore, about which were several strong 
ropes, was brought to the hustings by parties 
unfriendly to the cause of Fox and Wray, 
and the new member was forced into it by 
the mob, who carried him in his very ludi- 
crous and perilous situation as far as South- 
ampton Street. There, with great difficulty, 


Every tongue but the, 





At the election of seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, Fox, supported by the Whi 
repudiated Sir Cecil Wray, whom he hi 
brought forward two years before, and joined 
Lord Hood. A tremendous struggle ensued, 
and was of forty days’ duration. The oppo- 
sition against Fox commenced previous to 
the dissolution, and arose out of an address 
moved to the King, at a meeting held the 
twenty-ninth of January, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four, respecting the India Biil. 

The nomination took place on tlie first of 
April, and the tumult was terrific. The 
high-bailiff was unable to take the sense of 
the meeting by a show of hands, and the 
attempt so to do was given up. The whole 
district was one continued scene of riot and 
confusion till about two o’clock. Lord Hood 
was escorted to the hustings by a opens of 
sailors, some of whom bore a model of the 
Ville-de-Paris, which was destroyed in the 
crowd. The attempt to preserve it caused a 
furious contest, ending in the defeat of the 
sailors. In this battle the butchers of New- 
oe Market, headed by a band of marrow- 

ones and cleavers, took a distinguished part, 
Mr. Fox was warmly supported by the Prince 
of Wales, and bitterly opposed by the Queen. 
To such an extent did the court influence 
extend, that Mr. Austin, a distinguished 
artist, for taking an active part in behalf of 
Fox, received positive orders to withdraw his 
paintings from the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
General St. John, brother to Lord Boling- 
broke, was dismissed from his office of groom 
of the bedchamber to his Majesty for voting 
for Fox. Lord Weymouth wrote him an 
official letter, to say that his Majesty had no 
further occasion for his services. But Fox 
had a most able canvasser in the person of 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire. Her 
Grace freely bestowed kisses for promises of 
votes, and had no less than three of her own ° 
carriages constantly engaged under her im- 
mediate directions in bringing electors to 
the polling-booth. The lampoons upon her 
character seemed only further to excite 
her energies, and she speedily became so great 
an adept in electioneering tactics as to assume 
their principal direction on behalf of Fox. 
Her Grace attended the meetings, sometimes 
in male attire ; spoke, cajoled, chaffed, drank, 
smoked, treated, promised, begged, ordered 
bullied, Gsemenil sang, danced, prayed, an 
cried, to further the cause of “her man.” 
As an instance of her enthusiasm it is told 
that whilst she was canvassing a butcher, by 


and after promising to stand beer, tobacco,/ some accident her shoe became so much torn 
| bread and cheese to all his supporters, he| that she could not keepiton. In this embar- 
prevailed upon the people to permit him to/rassment she kicked the shoe away, and 
descend ; being fortunately a brisk runner, | said : 


he no sooner was on his legs than he ran 
off to his committe-room, followed by the 


“See ! I go barefoot to serve my friends !” 
She won the vote—which had been pro- 


whole mob in full cry. More than fifty pounds mised for Wray. Upon asking a candle- 
were spent in treating the men outside, before maker for his vote— 
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“I will give your Grace a plumper,” said 
the man of grease, “and procure you five 
more on a certain condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“That your Grace will give me a kiss.” 

“Why, then,” said the duchess, “take 
one.” 

These familiarities were in turn brought | 
into use by other ladies of high rank, both 
for and against Fox. The committee over 
which the Duchess of Devonshire presided, 
had among its members the most celebrated 
beauties of the day. The Duchesses of Rut- 
land and Portland, the Countesses of Carlisle 
and Derby, Ladies Beauchamp and Duncan- 
non, and, in fact, most of the ladies of rank 
in London were engaged in the contest, and, | 
in many instances, much to the dissatisfaction | 
of their husbands. The hustings were con- 
stantly beset with their carriages, either | 
employed in bringing up voters or encouraging | 
adherents by their presence. The obstinate | 
and opposite canvassing fairly bewildered the 
Westminster tradesmen, and many, to ease | 
their lives, left town for the country. 

One lady had a troop of milliners in her car- | 
riage, occupied in making up cockades for Lord 
Hood,and distributing them to the spectators. 
Her Grace of Batland superintended the dis- 
tribution of the rum grog to Lord Hood’s 
sailors and soldiers, so that Fox’s partisans | 
could the more easily defeat them, and she | 
encouraged the fierce battles between the 
marrow-bones and cleavers and the seamen. 
The Devonshire ladies had a balcony erected | 
in Henrietta Street, and there they greeted | 
friends or foes as they passed to the hustings. 
The secret committee was held here. An} 
example thus set by the higher classes was | 
not long before it reached the Westminster | 
dames of every grade, and Sir Cecil Wray 
very soon found that he had more to fear| 
from the women than from all Fox’s and Hood’s | 
roughs together. In the preceding parliament 
Sir Cecil had endeavoured to impose a tax 
upon maid-servants, to be paid by themselves. | 
Gilray’s caricatures, and pasquinades that | 
represented him soused by the housemaids, | 
were placarded aroage the city. These 
papers gave reason to Wray’s partisans often 
to hide their colours if they would not stand | 
the chance of being clawed or ducked by} 
some indignant abigail. Sir Cecil Wray was 
also obnoxious to the military, because he had | 
endeavoured to abolish Chelsea Hospital. 

So threatening had become the aspect of, 
the election that, on the second day, each 
candidate found it necessary, having mar- 
shalled the electors at his own committee- 
room, to march them under a strong escort of | 
sailors, soldiers, bullies, thieves, and prize- 
fighters, to the hustings, and thence back to 
the rendezvous. In their progress to the | 
hustings, it frequently happened that oppos- 
ing parties met, and then a pitched battle took 
place ; electors ran for their lives, and the! 
ground was left covered with patients for the 


| 


| 
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hospitals. The candidates alone were unable 
to quell the riots. Authorities calledin the help | 


|of constables from other districts, and it then 


became the interest of the contending par- 
ties to obtain the protection of these foreign 
peace- officers, at their own committee-rooms, | 
So retained, they invariably sided with the 
party by which they were paid, and being 
well plied with drink they became active 
promoters of increased disturbance. A body | 
of these constables—from Wapping—in an 
onslaught they made upon the assemblage, 
killed one of their own force—a man of the 
name of Casson—by a blow from a staff. This 
caused several to stand their trial for murder, 
at the Old Bailey. 

Thirty sailors fell in a conflict with the 
butchers, chairmen and brewers’ men. Ten 
of them died from the injuries received. The 
Queen, who bitterly hated Fox, commanded 
the whole of the household troops at St. 
James’s Palace, together with her household, 
—from the page of the back-staircase to the 
scullion in the kitechen—to be mustered, and, 


on the fifth of April, to go in a body and poll 


for Hood and Wray. ‘The plan adopted, to 
compel the Guards to vote for Wray, whom 
they, to a man, detested, was peculiar. The 
colonel of each regiment had the power of 


| allowing the privates to work at their respec- | 


tive trades, this liberty making to some a 
difference of thirty shillings a week in their 
favour. It was threatened that such privi- 
leges would be withheld, unless they all voted | 
for Wray, and, in this way alone, five hundred | 
votes were conquered. 

The Prince of Wales, at the close of the 
election, gave a rural fate at Carlton House | 
in honour of the victory of Mr. Fox, and the | 
defeat of the Queen’s candidate. 
Duchess of Devonshire, Ladies Walpole, 
Jersey, Campbell, Lewisham, Chawton, Julia 
Howard, and Duncannon, were dressed in 
Fox’s colours, which were now blue and buff; 
and they wore Fox’s tails in their head-dress, 
The Prince of Wales, also, wore Fox’s 
colours, and had a fine brush in the bution- 
hole of his coat. 

This protracted election having reached its 
forty days limit, the high-bailiff granted a | 
scrutiny, at the desire of Sir Cecil Wray. The 
hustings being demolished and the fight over, 
Mr, Fox’s friends, to the number of several 
thousands, accompanied him to the Ladies’ 
Committee-room in St. James’s Street, from | 


the windows of which the Duchesses of De- | 


vonshire and Portland handed him into a 
superb chair, when the grandest spectacle 
ensued in the way of procession that had 
been witnessed for many years. The con- 
course of people was immense ; the windows 
along the whole route were filled with ladies, 
wearing Fox’s favours; and the streets were 
lined with carriages. The order of procession 
and its priacipal effects, were appointed by 
officials from the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. It set out with four-and-twenty 
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marrow-bone and cleaver men, wearing 
white waisteoats and cockades; it closed 
with the state carriages of duchesses, fol- 
lowed by seventy-eight mounted livery ser- 
vants. In the evening, a dinner took place | 
at Willis’s Rooms, at which fifteen hundred 
sat down. At night, almost all the houses in 
the principal streets,were illuminated. 

It had been the policy of the government 
to keep Fox unseated. This had been fore- 
seen, and provided for by his return for the 
Kirkwall Burghs; so that the high-bailiff’s 
unconstitutional refusal to make a return to 
the writ for Westminster until after the 
scrutiny, was of small moment to Fox. The 
House of Commons was several times in hot 
debate respecting the scrutiny. In an 
affidavit made to the high-bailiff and read 
to the House, it was declared that persons 
were placed at the corners of streets to con- 
duct strangers to the hustings to poll for 
Fox, and that upwards of four hundred 
persons’ names appeared upon the poll-books 
out of two parishes, as having polled for Fox, 
not one of whom could be found or was 
believed to be in existence. We have in a 
former article referred to this extraordinary 
scrutiny, which was at last abandoned. 

Of course, in placards and newspapers there 
was a liberal supply of election squibs, but an 
exploded squib is not worth looking at. We 
pass, therefore, over the remains of what once 
counted for a brilliant display of wit. 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-eight, the 





contest of the purse was again renewed be- 


tween Lord Hood, who had accepted office as | 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and Lord 
John Townshend, son of the Marquis of 
‘Townshend, the glorious successor of Wolfe, 
at the siege of Quebec. By an Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed after the forty days’ struggle, 
the poll was not closed until seven at nighi, 
and was restricted to fifteen days. It was then 
considered that a great measure of reform in 
Parliamentary elections had taken place, and 
that an end had been put to bribery, intimi- 
dation, expense, and disturbance, ‘lhe first 
contest under the new act dispelled the illu- 
sion ; for, in many respects the struggle of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-eight was more 
bitter than its predecessors. As soon as the 
writ was moved for, a meeting of the inde- 
ndent electors was held at the Shakespeare 
tavern, at which five hundred attended, At 
this meeting Mr. Fox observed that, it was 
the desire of several of the electors, as well as 
his own wish, to nominate a member of the 
house of Bedford ; but, Lord John Russell 
was engaged in a county with which he was 
connected, and Lord William was under age. 
Lord John Russell thanked the meeting for 
the flattering opinion it entertained of his 
family, and nominated Lord John Towns-, 
hhend. Mr. Pitt (the Prime Minister) and 
his colleagues at once accepted the challenge | 
of the Whigs, and spared no expense or a) 
to return Lord Hood. Indeed, the open and 
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outrageous manner in which the government 
influence was avowed and brought to bear, ex- 
ceeded all comparison of past example. Every 
engine of power was applied, every figure of 
authority was pushed conspicuously forward, 
to awe and intimidate the electors. Mr. Pitt 
was himself canvassing in broad day from door 
to door. In the mean time, his brother, Lord 
Chatham, the new naval minister, suspended 
all public business at the Board of Admiralty, 
and the clerks were used as election agents. 
The junior lords were running up and down 
the streets, with half-pay lieutenants and 
midshipmen, distributing cockades and can- 
vassing electors. The crews of men of war 
were brought from Portsmouth and Sheer- 
ness to assist Admiral Hood, and, as will be 
seen, paid dearly for their interference. The 
influence of the East India Company was 
also exerted to the utmost in support of Lord 
Hood. Lord Chatham wrote to a spiritual 
peer of considerable sway in Westminster, 
“that he had instructions to desire his lord- 
ship would exert himself in favour of Lord 
Hood, and make a return of his canvass 
every morning.” No placeman was allowed 
even the miserable refuge of neutrality. The 
personal friends of Lord John Townshend 
were compelled to vote against him. As the 
election proceeded and was found to be against 
Lord Hood, the increasing necessity of the 
court party naturally produced a propor- 
tionate increase of effort. Ten guineas were 
then given in the lower parts of Westminster 
for any vote in favour of Lord Hood. Lord 
John Townshend’s average price for a non- 
independent elector would sometimes outbid 
that of the crown. Trifling as the article of 
cockades may appear, the cost of it to both sides 
was enormous. Lord Hood himself and the 
ministers, scattered them from their a 
as the d among the populace, and his 
friends depend ened with unsparing libe- 
rality from the hustings. Lord Townshend’s 
friends were not a jot behind-hand in this 
lavish expenditure. Lord Hood’s committee 
publicly mentioned it as a matter of exulta- 
tion, that they had forced Lord Townshend’s 
committee to spend, in one week, on the single 
article of ribbon, fifteen hundred pounds 
more than they had originally allotted for 
that service. The number of houses opened 
for the government candidate’s friends was 
on the same scale of munificence. During 
the election the public-houses used as com- 
mittee-rooms, or refreshment houses, were at 
least three to one in favour of Hood, and, 
how little regard was paid to economy 
in this particular, one fact may sufficiently 
exemplify, 

A public-house in the lower part of West- 
minster, whence large bodies of electors 
had proceeded to vote for Lord Townshend, 
being shut, on Friday, before the close of the 
poll, the friends of Lord Hood offered one 
hundred guineas in advance to have the 
house opened for the two remaining days, 
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To what sum the whole expenditure may | the results of our parliamentary elections at 
have actually amounted we cannot pretend | present ; but, at Jeast the elections themselves 
to know; but, Mr. Pitt did not scruple to say, | are better ordered, and present no such scenes 
“If we carry the election, we shall not think | of national disgrace and iniquity. 
much of a hundred and fifty thousand —— 
pounds.” A general invitation was given A FEW PLEASANT FRENCH 
from both sides to a breakfast, at which in GENTEEMEN. 
each parish some man of rank was advertised| In the time of the First Empire, among the 
to preside. Wine, spirits, and beer took the | forgats, or convicts, of the Bagne at Rochefort, 
place of coffee and tea, and hundreds of| was one named Cognard ; amanof remarkable 
electors voted while in a wild state of drunken- | courage and decided good breeding. One day 
ness. A committee of the House of Commons | Cognard was missing. He had slipped his 
afterwards sat three months and three days,|chains and flung away his bullet, and the 
to inquire into a petition against Lord John | guns of Rochefort thundered after him in 
Townshend’s election. It was finally re-| vain. Cognard got safe away to Spain ; and 
solved that he was duly elected, and that| though the gardes chiourmes (the guards of 
neither the petition nor the opposition was | the Bagne) twirled their moustachesand sacréd 
frivolous nor vexatious. This inquiry cost|in right royal style, the forgat was beyond 
Lord Hood’s party more than fourteen| their reach. 
thousand pounds, and each party had to pa Cognard, as a gentleman travelling for 
their own expenses. Lady Chatham, wife| pleasure, became acquainted with the family 
of the first Lord of the Admiralty, and sister | of the Count Pontis de Sainte Héléne. The 
to the premier, when the contest was over,| acquaintance ripened into intimacy, and the 
audited the bills of public-houses opened on | pleasant French gentleman who had so much 
account of Lord Hood, and collected the|to say on every subject, was soon rarely 
greater part of those accounts. An action} absent from the count’s chateau. But, sorrow 
was afterwards brought in the King’s Bench, | fell on the hospitable Spaniard. One by 
in July, seventeen hundred and ninety-one,| one, mysteriously and as if they were pur- 
by one Smith, who had acted as agent to Lord | sued by some relentless fate, every member 
ood, against George Rose, Secretary to the|of the Pontis family disappeared. Sudden 
Treasury, for services rendered to Lord | deaths and lingering deaths, nameless diseases 
Hood. The jury gave a verdict for the whole|and horrible accidents, cut them off one by 
demand of the plaintiff, declaring themselves | one ; the pleasant French gentleman alwaysat 
satisfied that Smith had ‘ormed election | the side of the sufferers, soothing the dying 
services against Lord John Townshend, at} with rare drugs; and generally at hand in time 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury. | to see, but not to prevent, each catastrophe, 
This matter and another notorious act of the|Did any light break in upon the last 
Teeaveey was debated in the House of Com-| Poniis, as he lay on his bed of death, slowly 
mous, May the third, seventeen hundred and| following the rest of his brave kindred, 
ninety-two. and the French gentleman mixed him 
The rioting at this election was atiributed|draughts and prepared him potions, and 
to the introduction of Lord Hood's sailora, who | learnt from him all the particulars necessary 
numbered more than five hundred, and were/| for conveyancing and managing his estate ? 
led on by officers. Two pitched-battles took| Did one look of triumph from those cruel 
place between the seamen and the chairmen, | eyes ever revealed the fatal tragedy to the 
and the former were severely handled and|dying man? Cognard never confessed 
driven back to Wapping. The list of wounded | this ; all he told was, that as soon as the 
and killed in the several conflicts was daily | Spaniard was dead, he possessed himself of 
eee, and each side accused the other of the jewels, plate, and money left; of the 
ing the cause of the riots. Fifty were taken | title-deeds of the estate, and of the patent 
to Middlesex Hospital; fifty-seven to St.| of nobility. And, with these, fully armed now 
George’s ; nineteen to St. Bartholomew’s ;| for the great contest of life, he entered the 
twenty-five to Wapping ; and one hundred | Spanish army as sub-lieutenant Count Pontis 
and two to various medical men. Out of the | de Sainte Héléne. 
number, ten died, and the majority were} In a short time he was raised to the 
aqoceny hurt, The King’s Head, in|rank of chef-d’escadron; and after hav- 
St. James’s Street, was sacked. The Blue|ing distinguished himself gallantly at 
Posts, in Bond Sireet; the Rose and|Monte Video, he was made lieutenant- 
Crown, in Downing Street; the Coach and|colonel. However, he could not quite 
Horses, in Conduit Street, and the Cannon|subdue his ancient propensities; having 
Coffee House, at Charing Cross; suffered|entangled himself in a pecuniary misdi- 
damages. a . irection, he was arrested; but, twice he 
An inscription painted on the hustings,| managed to escape. On the second oc- 
said, “ For a true state of the Polls, on both | casion, he put himself at the head of a 
sides, inquire at the hospitals and infir- brave baud of French prisoners of war; 
marics. 


seized a Spanish brig ; passed into France ; 


We have not too much to be proud of, in and, by virtue of his courage and his name, 
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was made chef-d’escadron, on the grand staff fancy to the handsome young engraver, had 
of the Duke de Dalmatia—the brave and_ him to live with him in his palace. Such a 
virtuous Marshal Soult. Soon after, he was’ patronage is worth money; accordingly, 
made chef-de-bataillon of the -hundredth , Tolosant turned it into sixty thousand francs 
regiment of the line, and his fortune seemed (two thousand four hundred pounds), which, 
to be secure. At Toulouse and at Waterloo | on the strength of his intimacy with mon- 
he signalised himself greatly, received many seigneur, he borrows of a banker. With 
wounds, and performed many acts of gal-| this sixty thousand francs he quits Rome 
lantry ; for these he was rewarded with the , and the cardinal, without the trouble of saying 
cross of the legion of honour: no common | adieu; escaping to Mondovi, where he leads 
reward in those days. In eighteen hundred | the life of a veritable prince. Received 
and fifteen, the Duke de Berri made him among the — youth as one of them- 
successively Chevalier de Saint Louis, chef-| selves—as indeed how should he not be with 
de-bataillon, and lieutenant-colonel of the| his elegant manners, handsome person, and 
troops of the Seine. There was not a/ evident wealth 1—he soon became the leader 
man in the army who did not envy andj|of their fashions and their , amusements. 
admire the gallant and successful Count} After organising many very popular games, 
Pontis de Sainte Héléne. he proposes private theatricals; of which 
One day, the count was in the Place|he is to be costumier and keeper of the 
Vendéme. Assisting, at the head of his; wardrobe. The thing takes immensely ; and 
troops, in the painful ceremony of a military | all sorts of plays are agreed on and dressed 
degradation. He was in full uniform,|for. When all the dresses are chosen and 
glistening with stara and crosses, and gay /| in the theatrical wardrobe, our friend amuses 
with many-coloured orders ; surrounded by| himself one night by packing them up 
the best and noblest of the land, and standing | smoothly and carefully in certain private 
there as their equal, A voice at his elbow| vallises: and, before the morning sun shone 
calls “Cognard!” The count turns. He) on Mondovi, the popular stage-manager and 
sees a dirty, haggard, low-browed ruffian, his characters were far on their way to 
whose features he only too well remembers ;| Sion, 
for, years ago, within the fatal walls of} A mild, modest-mannered, soe priest 
Rochefort, that low-browed ruffian had been | arrived by diligence at Sion. e had excel- 
his chained companion, manacled to him | lent letters of introduction, and was received 
limb to limb. To put a bold front on it was/ with cordiality by the clergy, whom he much 


all that the count could do; to order the | edified by his spiritual graces and good gifts. 
| 


man to be thrust back ; to affect indifference, | In a short time he was placed as curé in the 
ignorance, disdain—he saw no better way of! small parish of Saint Pierre ; which office he 
escape. But, his chain-mate, one of Cog-| filled for five months, with exemplary devo- 
pard’s inferiors, was not to be so easily put | tion. There was a talk of removing him to 
off. He denounced the lieutenant-colonel, in| another more populous sphere, where his 
the hearing of them all, as an escaped convict, | labours would be more conspicuously blessed ; 
and gave his real name and history. General) but, while the project was pending, one fine 
Despinois ordered the arrest of his officer; morning the reverend father was missing ; 
and four gendarmes seized him, in face of his | and, with him, a sum of thirty thousand francs, 
troops. ite demanded and obtained per-| which had been intrusted to him for the re- 
wission to go to his hétel, for a change of} construction of the church. The part of the 
clothes; when there, he seized a brace of) village curé, which had been apportioned 
pistols, presented them at his guards, and| to one of the golden youth at, Mondovi, 
while they stood stupified and thunderstruck | brought the grist to Anthelm Collet’s mill 
at his daring, he rushed from the hétel, and | for a long time. 
they saw him no more. From Sion to Strasbourg, from Stras- 
Six months afterwards he wascaught ; tried | bourg into Germany ; thence back again to 
as an escaped convict,and for forgery, and mur- | Italy—this time under the name and title of 
der ; condemned tothe galleys for life ; and, in a /a general—the thirty thousand francs carry- 
few years, died at Brest an outcast and degraded | ing him bravely on the very crest of fortune, 
forgat. Ifit had not been for that voice on the young, swindler led a comfortable life 
the Place Vendéme, Cognard the convict} enough. But, his funds were getting low ; 
might have died Count Pontis de Sainte and, to replenish them, the general put his 
Héléne, Maréchal de France. /name and graces out at interest, and bor- 
, rowed on them a large sum from a banker of 
Anthelme Collet, a gentleman by birth and | Savone. He was nearly caught there. The 
education, an officer on the fair way to pro-| banker was a wary man, and only trusted 
motion, deserted the army in seventeen hun-| even generals as far as he could see them. 
dred and ninety-six ; and, under the name of; However, the man of war disappeared when 
Tolosant, establishes himself at Rome as an the banker began to stir; and, in, his place 
“engraver of armorial bearings.” In the stood the grave and reverend prelate Mon- 
course of his profession he became ac-|seigneur Dominique Pasqualini, Bishop of 
quainted with Cardinal Fesch, who, taking a’ Man{redonia, who, with a forged bulle d’in- 
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stitution, presented himself to the Bishop of 
Nice, and ordained thirty-three abbés. e 
game of prelacy, however, could not be safely 
played long; Collet turned hisface to Fréjus, 
as an inspector-general, covered with military 
decorations, At Draguignan he formed his 
staff, and at Toulon the préfet’s son was 
— to become his private secretary ; at 

arseilles he had a suite of twenty followers, 
and took one hundred and thirty thousand 
francs (five thousand two hundred pounds) 
from the government chests. His people 
must be fed. At Nimes he took three 
hundred thousand francs, or twelve thousand 
pounds. 

But, Anthelme Collet’s theatricals were 
drawing to a close; the game was getting 
too warm for him. While breakfasting with 
the préfet of Montpellier, the brilliant 
nega was seized by the police, 
and his staff of dupes were summarily 
incarcerated, For better security, he was put 
into a dungeon below ground. He expected 
nothing else than to be shot; when the 
ets willing to gratify the curiosity of a 
arge dinner-party whom he had invited to 
meet the inspector-general, and to whom he 
was eager to show the lion under a new form, 
ordered the prisoner to be brought up to be 
looked at. hile the guard went in to 
announce him, he was left in the office, or 
passage-room between the kitchen and the 
dining-room, under the care of two sentinels. | 
Before they knew he had turned round, he) 
had put on a cook’s cap, apron, and vest that | 
lay handy ; seized a dish waiting to be carried 
into the salle-d-manger ; carried it in; and set 
it down before the préfet ; then he disappeared. 
The sentinels had seen nothing but a cook 
of the establishment pass through the office. 
While the city was up in arms, and the police | 
were hunting everywhere, Collet, from the 
window of a small room close to the pré- 
fecture, watched their movements, laughed 
at their dismay ; in a fortnight’s time, he 
was safe out of the city. Such an escape was 
unprecedented. People talked of magic and 
compacts with unpleasant powers, and all 
sorts of wild superstitions crept around the | 
name of Anthelme Collet. The truth only 
came out when he was finally arrested, and 
he told his adventures with a novellist’s 
delight. 

He took refuge from the police of Mont- 
pellier in the convent of the Brothers of| 
Christian Doctrine at Toulouse. He was a| 
boarder there, and enchanted them all by 
his piety and munificence. He made them 
wonderful promises—the Arabian Nights 
were nothing to him; he did buy (but did | 
not pay for), a piece of land whereon to) 
build an establishment for novices ; for, the 
Brothers of Christian Doctrine were to take | 
the lead of every other monastic institution 
in Toulouse. One day, while the good, simple, 
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credulous brothers went to inspect their new 
domain, and to see how far the workmen had | 


{Condueted by 


got on with the noviciate establishment, their 


ind patron loaded a carriage with the vases, | 
cups, ornaments, aud jewelled relics of the 
chapel; not forgetting all the money he | 
could find in the house. When the unhappy | 
brothers returned, they found their patron 
and their wealth among the things that were 
not. 

Knowing that he would be hotly pursued, 
Collet conceived and executed one of those 
strokes of genius which are almost sublime, 
He went to Roche-Beaucourt, and took 
lodgings in the commissary’s house. The 
police, of course, looked too wide, and Collet 
assisted in the search after himself. No one 
suspected the commissary’s guest, and the 
oer slackened and finally died away. 

nder the name of Galat, and in the guise 
of « modest and honest rentier, our friend 
turned next to Mans. He lodged in the parish 
of Couture, and was remarked for his pious 
exactitude in attending mass, vespers, and 
the confessional, and for his wonderful bene- 
volence to the poor. He distributed large 
quantities of bread daily—furnished on credit 
bya rich baker ; for, Galat’s rents were not yet 
due, and he was temporarily short of cash. 
He bought much jewellery, too, on credit, and 
mystified honest men by sending them to 
look at a certain estate, which he had to sell 
at a low price, and which they never could 
find. Finally, he would buy a cabriolet of one 
of the rich notables of the town. But, he 
must try the cabriolet first. He did try it, 
and drove it ten leagues away from Mans. 
When safe at the end of his ten leagues, he 
wrote a polite note to the owner, telling him 
where he might find his property, thank- 
ing him for a very useful loan ; but declining 
to purchase it, having no more occasion 
for it. 

Collet was arrested a short time after this, 
after more than twenty years of successful 
swindling ; was condemned to twenty years’ 
travaux forces at the Bagne, was branded 
with the letters T. F. between his shoul- 
ders, and was taken to Rochefort as a 
galley-slave. He led the most luxurious | 
life a man could lead (even at this day, 
French prisoners with money may buy un- 
heard of personal luxuries), no one knowing 
where his immense resources came from. 
When he died—which he did just before 
the expiry of his sentence—a large quantity 
of gold was found stitched in between 
the lining and the outer covering of his 
clothes. 


The result of the Brussels lottery was to 
be made known one evening in Paris. In 
the time of the Empire, it was lawful to buy 
tickets for the Brussels lottery, three hours 
before the arrival of the courier with the list 
of the winning numbers. With a margin of 
three hours, there surely could be no foul 

lay, even among the clever sharpers of Paris. 
ther more dea four hours before the 
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arrival of the messenger, a man named|another. These two men gave the gardes 


Baudin presented himself at the office, bought |chiourmes many a day’s outing. 


It was 


a certain number, paid, and disappeared. That | almost as good fun as hunting a well-trained 


evening, Baudin had drawn a million. Napo- 
leon the Great was no easy man to cheat. 


stag, to hear the gun fired, and the news 
spread that Fanfan or Fichon had escaped. 


Such a wonderful coincidence of good fortune | When they died, the guards felt as if half 
had 


seemed somewhat suspicious. He caused an/|the amusement of their wretched lives 


inquiry to be made; after some time he 
discovered that Baudin had an accomplice at 
Brussels, who sent him the number of the 
lucky ticket on the neck of a carrier pigeon. 
The carrier pigeon flew faster than the courier 
rode, and Baudin gained his million for a 
time. He lost that, and liberty, and life too, 
at the Bagne at Brest. 


Fichon, a forgat for life, condemned for 
numberless audacious crimes, has a trick of 
breaking loose, spite of double chains, the 
bullet, guards, and stone walls. One day, he 
is seen on the port, unironed, quietly looking 
at his companions—not attempting to escape, 


only taking a little liberal exercise on his | 


own account. Taken back to his bench (for 
he was chained to a bench, apparently im- 
moveably), strictly watched, and trebly ironed, 
the next day he is in his old place on tho 


whistling Le Postillon de Longjumeau. The 
commissary, 2 common man without sympa- 
thies, orders M. Fichon to the eachot (the 
dark underground cells). 
will be safe,” says the common man, sipping 
his café noir. Two days afterwards, he espies M. 
Fichon strolling through the town of Toulon, 
his hands behind his back, whistling as be- 
fore, and looking in at the shop windows, 

“ What are you doing there, Fichon ?” 

“Why, my commissary, what you see. I 
am taking a little walk. What do you wish 
me to do? I will obey you. Must I go 
back from whence I came ?” 

“As you please!” said the commissary 
ironically, “since it seems a settled thing with 
you not to obey me any longer.” 

Fichon, hurt at such an insinuation, re- 
turned to his cell. An hour afterwards, the 
guard found thé door locked, and Fichon 
re-ironed by his own hands ; but, they never 
could find the most trifling instrument capable 
of filing or unriveting his chains. 


André Fanfan was even as clever as, or more 
clever than, Fichon, André’s foot used to itch, 
and then there was no holding him. He used 
to attempt serious flight ; Fichon only wanted 
a little quiet stroll without irons. But, both 
seemed to have secured the mandrake’s power 
over bolts and bars. Nowalls could hold them, 
no chains bind them, no balls hitthem. They 
were vulnerable, only in their facility of losing 
their liberty. They never could keep free 
when they had got loose. Fanfan was sure 
to be retaken, before twelve hours were out ; 
and, when Fichon had finished one sentence, 
he was very certain to come to grief and 


“ Here, at least, he | 





port, watching his companions again, and | 22¢k: 





died too. 


THE CAT, 


Art last the cat has been promoted to the 
literary honours which have so long been her 


due, and so long been delayed. She has had 


an entire book written about her, all to her- 
self, by the Honourable Lady Cust. 

As to the origin of cats, Lady Cust is 
silent—prudently so. When a domesticated 
creature is no longer found in the wild state 
anywhere, like the camel and the lama ; or, 
when a reasonable scepticism may be enter- 
tained respecting the species assumed to be 
its savage ancestor, as is the case with the 
dog and the fowl, the steps of all our reason- 
ings march straight into a blind alley, from 
which there is no issue except by turnin 
I believe that there never was suc 
an animal as a really wild pussy. The sup- 
position involves an absurdity. Whose legs 
could she rub, in a state of nature? On 
whose arrival could she set up her back, and 
arch her tail, and daintily tread on the same 
little spot? From what carpet—Kidder- 
minster or Brussels—could she gently pull 
the threads with her claws? In what dairy 
could she skim the cream? From what 
larder could she steal cold roast pheasant ? 
And, if she did not do these things, or some 
of them, would she be a genuine puss? No, 
no; I believe that Adam and Eve had a 
nice little tortoise-shell to purr between 
them, as they sat chatting on a sunny bank; 
and that a choice pair of tabbies slum- 
bered, with halfshut eyes and their feet 
turned under them, before the fire which 
was the centre of Noah’s family circle on 
board the Ark. 

I may be told that our cherished Angora 
tom is a development of some untamed feline 
beast from that convenient region, the central 
plains of Asia; in which theory I place as 
much serious credit as that I myself am a 
development of the Rana esculenta, or Edible 
Frog. It will never do to afford the world 
so plausible an excuse for cannibalism. That 
is about the abstract of the matter. We 
shall do well, however, to note that cats gone 
wild are not wild cats, and cannot be ad- 
mitted to come into court to give evidence 
on any genealogical lawsuit. 

Of the origin of cats in places where they 
had never been seen before, we have, in 
various authors, many accounts, varying from 
the dimly legendary to the recent historical. 
Cats are very much at home on shipboard ; 
they do not object to make one even of a 
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steamer’s crew, for the genial boiler and its | equipped, came shouting on to attack the 
excitant fire compensate for the dust and dirt/enemy. Tom, affrighted at the formidable 
of the coals and cinders, But they are too | array, sprang towards the open door, and 
highly valued by their companion voyagers darting through the terror-stricken warriors, 
to be lightly parted with. A pair of sea-born sent them scampering in all directions. In 
kittens would be a worthy offering to an|the evening, while the brave conspirators 
island king. Indeed cats have increased the | were entertaining themselves, and a numer- 
excitement caused by the arrival of our|ous company, with a war-dance to recruit 
modern missionaries amongst an isolated and | their spirits, poor Tom, wishing to see the 
untaught people. During Mr. Williams's sport and bearing no malice in his heart, 


bold campaign in Polynesia, a favourite cat | 
was taken on shore by one of the teachers’ | 
wives at their first visit to the island of 
Rarotonga. But Tom, not liking the aspect | 
of his new acquaintance, fled to the moun- 
tains. Under the influence of the apostles, 
of the new religion, a priest named Tiaki had | 
destroyed his idol. His house was situated 
at a distance from the settlement; and at 
midnight, while he was lying asleep on his 
mat, his wife, who was sitting awake by his 
side musing upon the strange events of the 
day, beheld with consternation two fires 
glittering in the doorway, and heard with 
surprise a mysterious and plaintive voice. 
Petrified with fear, she awoke her husband, 
and began to upbraid him with his folly for 
burning his god, who, she declared, was now 
come to be avenged of them. 

“Get up, and pray!” she cried. 

The husband arose, and, on opening his 
eyes, beheld the same glaring lights and 
heard the same ominous sound. He com- 
menced with all possible vehemence to voci- 
ferate the alphabet, as a prayer to the powers 
above to deliver them from the vengeance of 
Satan. The cat, on hearing the incantation, 
was as much alarmed as the priest and his 
wife : so he escaped once more into the wil- 
derness, leaving the repentant priestly pair 
in ecstacias at the efficacy of their exorcism. 
The nocturnal apparition of a cat in the 
rg had nearly reinstated an overthrown 
idol. 

Subsequently, puss, in his perambulations, 
—perhaps he had hopes of finding a native 
fur-clad helpmate,—went to the district of 
the Satanees ; and as the maral, or temple, 
stood in a retired spot, and was shaded by 
the rich foliage of ancient trees, Tommy, 
siete with the situation, and wishing to 

equent good society, took up his abode with 
the wooden gods. A few days after, the 
priest came, accompanied by a number of 
Voges to present some offering to the 

retended deities ; and, on opening the door, 


‘om greeted them with a respectful mew. 
Tinaccustomed to such salutations, the priest, 
instead of returning the welcome with a re- 
ciprocal politeness, rushed out of the sanctu- 
ary, shouting to his companions, “Here’s a 


monster from the deep! A monster from 
the deep!” The wade party of devotees 
hastened home, collected several hundreds 
of their brethren, put on their war-caps, 
brought their spears, clubs, and slings, black- 
ened themselves with charcoal; and, thus 


stole in amongst them to take a peep. Again 
the unarmed multitude fled in consternation, 
while the dusky heroes seized their weapons 
and gave chase to the unfortunate cat ; but 
_ monster of the deep was too nimble for 
them. 

Some hours afterwards, when all was quiet, 
Tom unwisely endeavoured to renew his 
domiciliary relations with man. In the dead 
of the night he entered a house, crept be- 
peat a coverlet under b psn a whole native 
amily was lying, and fellasleep. His purring 
awoke the man in the hospitality of whose 
night-cloth he had taken refuge; and who, 
supposing that some other monster had come 
to disturb his household, closed the doorway, 
awoke the inmates, and procured lights to 
search for the intruder. oo Tom, fatigued 
with the two previous engagements of the 
day, lay quietly asleep, when the warriors, 
attacking him with their clubs and spears, 
thought themselves models of bravery in 
putting an end to him. 

But cats, though thus misunderstood and 
maltreated, seem to have been as welcome 
and valuable an introduction to the country, 
as those exported by Whittington of old. 
One of Mr. Williams’s means of proselytism 
was the exercise of a useful handicraft. 
The Christian teacher did not scorn to 
turn blacksmith. But, to increase his per- 
plexity in working a forge, Rarotonga was 
dev by a plague of rats. In vain 
he constructed deme of goatskin. They 
congregated in immense numbers during 
the night, devouring every particle of leather ; 
so that, when the master entered his work- 
shop in the mein, he found nothing 
remaining of his bellows but the bare 
boards. 

The rats, however, were not permitted to 
have everything their own way. The mis- 
sionaries, paying a professional visit to 
another vowel-sounding irland, Aitutaki, re- 
turned to Rarotonga with a singular cargo, 
principally consisting of pigs, cocoa-nuts, and 
cats ; the king having secured about seventy 
of the first, and an indefinite number of the 
last. The cats were so precious, that a single 
one was a treasure in herself; the rats being 
so astonishingly numerous, that the Christian 
adventurers never sat down to a meal, with- 
out first appointing two or more persons to 
keep the vermin off the table. hile the 
party were kneeling down at family prayers, 
the rats would run over them in direc- 
tions; and it was with difficulty that the 
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intruders were kept out of the beds. One| Peter Pindar’s Ode to the Jéwish cats of 
morning the servant, while arranging the | Israel Mendez, whose opening line is, 
bedding, screamed aloud; her friends, in Singers of Israel! O ye Singers sweet ! 
alarm, rushed into the room, and found that} From Monday morning till Saturday night, 
four rats—a nice little whist-party, in search | not a cat was to be seen. They knew when 
of a snug place to carry on their game—had | Sunday came round, as well as I did; from 
crept under Mr. Williams’s pillow. Their | the low temperature of the tiles. 

irreverent audacity cost them their, lives.| We learn from Lady Cust when kittens 
Other members of the mission were worse | are born, they are, like puppies, blind and deaf, 
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inconvenienced, though in a different way. 
Mr. and Mrs, Pitman were possessed of 
travelling trunks covered with skin, on which 
the rats operated as effectually as they had | 


the eyelids and ears being firmly closed ; the 
former, if opened, showing the power of sight 
immatured. In about nine days, sometimes 
sooner, sometimes later, they commence their 


done before on the unfortunate bellows ; and functions, A humane warning is, that it is 
Mrs. Pitman, having one night neglected to| very injurious to the mother, to destroy the 
put her shoes in a place of safety, sought for | whole litter, particularly at once ; and if the 
them the following morning in vain. These | practice is repeated, it is sure to cause cancers, 
nocturnal ramblers had devoured them|a complaint common to cats. Cats suffer 
utterly, upper-leathers and soles; and the| much when deprived of all their kittens, as 
toss of a pair of shoes in the midst of the| may be seen by examining them under the 
South Sea Islands is not a misfortune to be| circumstances. The hint is worth considera- 
treated with levity. It was the last drop| tion by humane mothers Who do not suckle 
which made the vessel of wrath run over;|their offspring. We are furnished with 
a decree of extermination was issued against | remedies suitable for cats, in case of bodily 
the whole race of rats. After schoo!-time,| ailments, tested by practical experience,—a 
man, woman and child armed themselves| pharmacopoeia of feline specifics. But how 
with serviceable weapons; the signal for|to administer these? the veterinary student 











onslaught was given, and the massacre 
began. Baskets were made of cocoa-nut/ 


leaves, about five or six feet in length, in 
which to deposit the bodies of the slain ; and 
in about an hour, no less than thirty of these 


family coffins were filled. Notwithstanding 
this wholesale destruction, there did not 
appear the slightest diminution in the legions 
of rats. Cats, therefore, were a real blessing 
to bestow on theisland. Even they, however, 
did not destroy so many rats as the pigs, 
which were exceedingly voracious, and took 
greedily to the rodent diet. 

The Chinese, it seems, learn the hour of 
the day by looking into the eyes of their 
cats; but I imagine that if the cats could 
speak Chinese, they would tell us not only 
what o’clock it is, but also what is the day 

of the week. When a boy, I was a great 
eee pigeon-keeping, in a town, 
eads to excursions on the roofs. Excursions 
over roofs lead sometimes to neck-breaking, 
sometimes to strange discoveries. Our neigh- 
bour, at the back, was a large coach-builder, 
and the nearest buildings were his forges. 
On week days, I beheld during my airy 
rambles, nothing but the blacksmiths ham- 
on away at bolt and spring and tire and 
nail; but on Sundays, except in case of in- 
clement weather, the warm tiles that covered 
the forges were tenanted by numerous parties 
of cats. There they sat, all day long, ad- 
miring one another, holding silent delibera- 
tions, determining in their minds which 
partner they should select for the evening’s 
concert and ball. While daylight lasted, it 
was a Quakers’ meeting, silent and sober ; 
but after dusk, the darker the better, leaps 
and friskings were audible, with vocal effects 
of long-swelling notes, such as called forth! 


8. 
Roll gently the sick cat in a large 
cloth, such as a table-cloth, carefully in- 
cluding all the claws so as to resemble 
a mummy, leaving only the head out. 
Then place it upright between the knees of 
a sitting person, place another cloth under 
the jaw to keep that clean, and then with a 
gloved hand open the mouth wide, but gently, 
at one effort, holding it open and pouring the 
medicine from a teaspoon down the open 
throat; a very little at once, not to cause 
choking ; but letting it be comfortably swal- 
lowed in very small quantities. Do not put 
the spoon into the mouth, as the eat will bite 
it and spit out the contents; but pour it 
from the small n. Then with a sponge 
and chilled water wipe off the least impurity 
from the mouth and chin, rub it dry with a 
clean cloth, unswathe the patient, and put it 
in a quiet, warm, comfortable place for about 
an hour and a half. Do not give food or 
drink during that time. As in human beings, 
it is necessary to watch the effect of your 
medicine. You must make a temporary 
hospital of some unused, un ted room, 
with a fire, as warmth is half the cure, and 
every creature in illness requires it more than 
at other times. Have a comfortable bed for 
your patient, leave a dish of water in case of 
thirst (where it would not be pernicious), and 
do not allow anyone but yourself to enter, 
as quiet and sleep are nature’s own and best 
remedies ; without them there is no cure. 
Thanks, then, to Lady Cust. May her 
protégés always have enough to eat, and 
never toomuch! May their meals beregular, 
their digestion good, and their stumbers un- 
disturbed ! May they have a sufficiency of 
grass to eat, and a scant of flies! May they 
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never come in contact with dirty water, and|cat; placing under her protection a tame 
never have their fur rubbed the wrong way, | sparrow that was free to fly about the garden, 
except when dragging back afat young mouse| A neighbouring cat suddenly seized the 
out of a narrow hele! sparrow, and was instantly attacked by its 

I bid adieu to Lady Cust, but not to pussy.; protector. The bird was snatched bleeding 
To any society for the diffusion of useful|from the jaws of death, and carried by its 
knowledge let me respectfully inscribe what | champion to M. Hecart ; after which, we are 
next has to be said. to understand the wild cat watched over 

Here is some of the wisdom of our fore-|the sick-bed of the sparrow with much 
fathers concerning cats: Know that the eyes|sympathy. In the German Magazine of 
of a cat wax and wane according to the wax-| Natural History which contained this history, 
ing and the waning of the moon, and that the | another writer tells of a great black Tom cat. 
apples of their eyes follow the course of the | —also a wild cat tamed—who was established 
sun. Ifa cat be tied up ina bag, and|as the watchman of a court containing 
carried far away from its old home to aj several partridges and blackbirds, a hare, and 


backward into the new house, it will remain 
there. When a cat is in a cart, and the 
wind blows over the cat upon the horses, 
they become very weary ; the horse also soon 
flags that is ridden by a man who has any 
cat's fur in his cléthing. On the death of a 
Tom cat, the life departs from all his unborn 
progeny. Terrible as is the persecution by 
the cat of rats and mice, the hostile races 
become friends if they are compelled to live 
together. Lemmery shut up a cat with 
several mice in an iron cage. The mice were 
at first alarmed, but as puss took no notice 
of them, and sat in their midst with a good- 
humoured expression; they began to play 
together, and at last even to play with her. 
They plucked and yibbled at her. When 
any mouse was too troublesome, puss very 
gently boxed his ears with a touch of her 
paw. After a long time, their gambols evi- 
dently had become a bore to her—she could 
not sleep in peace; and Lemmery then let 
herout. We are not told whether the cat 
had dined when the experiment began. 

The brain of a cat is, according to 
the before-mentioned wisdom of our fore- 
fathers, somewhat poisonous; but may be 
used in small doses medicinally as a love- 
spell, To cure a whitlow, put the diseased 
finger every day for a quarter of an hour into 
the ear of a cat; the worm by which the 
whitlow is caused will be thus hindered 
from wriggling any further, and eventually 
will be killed. Three drops of blood from 
the vein under a cat’s tail, taken in water, 
are a cure for epilepsy. The head of a black 


or other cat, who dared come near to them 
with hostile purpose ! 

Perhaps it is credible that in countries 
liable to earthquakes, cats more certainly 
predict a catastrophe by their uneasiness, 
than they predict rain to housewives by 
over-diligence in the washing of their 
whiskers. A little while before the great 
earthquake at Messina, a merchant of the 
town observed that his two cats were scratch- 
ing in an excited way at the floor, and at the 
closed door of his room. He opened the door 
to them. They rushed out, and scratched 
violently in turn at three other closed doors 
that intervened between them and the street. 
Once in the street, they scampered off at full 
speed, until they were out of the town gates 
and in the open country. There, their master, 
who followed at leisure, found them in a 
field still terrified and still scratching at 
the ground. Soon after the first shock 
of the earthquake occurred, and many houses. 
in the town were tumbled to the ground, that 
of the merchant being one of them. 

A remarkable circumstance that used to be 
discussed concerning cats is the repugnance 
of some men to abide them. Conrad Gesner 
knew many men who broke out into perspi- 
ration, lost their strength, and fainted if a 
cat was near. King Henri III. of France 
—who was weak and dissipated—is said to 
have had this antipathy. It was the same with 
a Duke of Noailles, who lived more than a 
hundred years ago. It is added that such 
persons are affected even by the picture of a 


new house, it will return ; but, if it be taken|a couple of sparrows. Woe to the dog, 


eat ; and, fable went on to say, even by the 
cat being burnt to ashes, a little of the dust| unseen picture of a cat in an adjoining room. 
blown into the eyes three times a-day keeps | Gesner considered it to be curable by medicine, 
the sight perfect. The man faints by whom)as it may be removed even from nature— 
one or two hairs of a cat are swallowed. witness the happy families in London streets. 
The fat of the wild cat (or the cat run|—by art. Happy families are not new things 
wild) used to be provided by hunters to the} under the sun. Centuries ago a priest of 
apothecaries’ shops, where, under the name of | Lucerne taught a dog, a cat, a mouse, and a 
Axungia cati sylvestris, it was used as a| sparrow to take all their meals together 
softening application, especially good for ri-| from one plate. And there is record of an 
ning an a curing lameness, or epi-| old maid very long since dead, who taught 
psy. The skins of the wild cat used also| twenty-two different animals, among which 
to employed medicinally. They gave|were a cat, a dog, a mouse, a marmot, & 
strength, it was thought, to the arms and legs | turtle dove, a blackbird, and a starling, to eat 
if used as coverings, or if worn on the chest.|from the same dish, and to live in harmony 
M. Hecart, of Valenciennes, tamed a wild | together, 








} left for her. 

















Charles Dickens.1 

Of the cunning of cats one or two old 
stories may be newer than the newest to 
most readers. A cat in a monastery knew 
that there was never dinner to be had until 
the bell had been twice rung. She always 
answered the bell promptly ; but, one day 
when, at noon, the welcome chime was heard, 
| found herself accidentally shut up in a cell. 
Left, perforce, dinnerless until the tenant of 
the cell came back from the refectory, she 
went as soon as she did escape to look 
| for her allowance. There was nothing 
In the course of the after- 
| noon the monks were startled by a perti- 
nacious sounding of their dinner-bell. Pussy 
swung on the bell-rope, ringing for her 
| dinner. mT 
| One day, the cook in another monastery, 
| when he laid the dinner, found one brother's 
percen of meat missing. He supposed that 
| he had miscalculated, made good the defi- 

ciency, and thought of it no more till the 
next day, when he had again too little at 
dinner-time by one monk’s commons. He 
suspected knavery, and resolved to watch for 
the thief. On the third day he was quite 
sure that he had his meat cut into the right 
number of portions, and was about to dish 
| up, when he was called off by a ring of the 
| bell at the outer gate. When he came back 
there was again a monk’s allowance gone. 
Next day he again paid special heed to his 
calculations, and, when he was on the point 
of dishing up, again there was a ring at the 
gate to draw him from the kitchen. He went 


| no farther than the outside of the kitchen 


door, whence he saw that the cat jumped in 
| at the window, and was out again in an 
instant with a piece of meat. Another day’s 
watching showed that it was the cat also 
who, by leaping up at it, set the bell ringing 
with her paws ; and thus having, as she sup- 
| posed, pulled the cook out of the kitchen, 
| made the coast clear for her own piratical 
| proceedings, The monks then settled it in 
| conclave that their cat should be left thus to 
| earn for the remainder of her days double 
rations, while they spread abroad the story 
of her cunning. So they obtained many 
visitors, who paid money for good places 
from which to see the little comedy, and 
they grew the richer for the thief they 
amongst them. 

The story is more generally known of the 
discomfiture of M. de la Croix, who put a 
cat under an air-pump, and tried to exhaust 
the receiver. When pussy began to feel un- 
comfortable, and found how the air was 
going, she put one of her paws on the hole 
through which it was being sucked away. 
The experimenter let the air run back, and 
the cat took away her paw directly ; but the 


moment he began again to suck the air away | 


she stopped the hole. 
Mahometans hold cats in great esteem, for 
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asleep on the sleeve of his robe, the hour of 
public prayer arrived, and the cat still was 
sleeping. Rather than disturb her, he cut 
off the sleeve on which she lay. 


THE SUMMER-LAND. 


Two leaflets, long since wither’d, that give birth 
To no green memories of faded spring, 
I keep; as one would treasure gems of worth, 
Though sometimes an unwilling tear they bring, 
And fill my heart with griefs and longings wild. 
Scoff if you will! I stole those leaves away, 
Like kisses, from the bed of a fair child, 
Whose little life has dawn’d into eternal day. 


He chain’d my wayward love; but never knew 
I loved him; never thought I was his friend, 
And held him in my heart among the few 
For whom my life and powers I fain would spend, 
As a lone cloud loving a group of flowers 
Might linger o’er them in its trackless way, 
To empty all its hoarded wealth of showers, 
That so, in blessing them, itself might waste away. 


Angels! ye loved that little pearl too well, 
And gently lifted it from life’s rough sea 
To Heaven's ocean ; where not e’en a shell 
Speaks, in the ear, of storms that cannot be. 
Angels! ye took that bud, so rich in love, 
Kept fresh with our wet tears ; ye bore it far, 
And set it in the summer-land abeve, 
Where, some time, I shall find it, ope’d into a star. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. AN OLD FRIEND 
AND A NEW SCHEME. 

In declaring, positively, that the boy 
whom she had seen digging on the moor had 
followed her uncle and herself to the post- 
town of Porthgenna, Sarah had asserted the 
literal truth. Jacob had tracked them to the 
inn, had waited a little while about the door, 
to ascertain if there was any likelihood of 
their continuing their journey that evening, 
and had then returned to Porthgenna Tower 
to make his report, and to claim his promised 
reward, 

The same night, the housekeeper and the 
steward devoted themselves to the joint pro- 
duction of a letter to Mrs. Frankland, in- 
forming her of all that had taken place, from 
the time when the visitors first made their 
appearance, to the time when the gardener’s 
boy had followed them to the door of the inn, 
The composition was plentifully garnished 
throughout with the flowers of Mr. Munder’s 
rhetoric, and was, by a necessary consequence, 
inordinately long as a narrative, and hope- 
lessly confused as a statement of facts. 

It is unnecessary to say that the letter, 
with all its faults and absurdities, was read 
by Mrs. Frankland with the deepest inte- 
rest. Her husband and Mr. Orridge, to both 
of whom she communicated its contents, were 
as much amazed and perplexed by it as she 
was herself. Although the discovery of 


it is said that Mahomet was fond of them./ Mrs. Jazeph’s departure for Cornwall had led 
Once when he was studying, and his cat lay | them to consider it within the range of pos- 
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sibility that she might appear at Porthgenna,! This advice was immediately acted on. At 
and although the housekeeper bad been | an hour’s notice, the servant started for Corn- 
written to by Rosamond under the influence! wall, thoroughly instructed as to what he was 
of that idea, neither she nor her husband | to do, and well supplied with money, in case 
were quite prepared for such a speedy con-| he found it necessary to employ many persons 
firmation of their suspicions as they had now in making the proposed inquiries. In due 
received. Their astonishment, however, on | course of time he sent a report of his pro- 
first ascertaining the general purport of the | ceedings to his master. It proved to be of a 
letter, was as nothing compared with their| most discouraging nature. 

astonishment when they came to those par-| All trace of Mrs. Jazeph and her com- 
ticular passages in it which referred to Uncle panion had been lost at the post-town of 
Porthgenna. Investigations had been made in 


Joseph. The fresh element of complica- | 

tion imparted to the thickening mystery of| every direction, but no reliable information 
Mrs. Jazeph and the Myrtle Room, by the|had been obtained. People in totally dif. 
entrance of the foreign stranger on the| ferent parts of the country declared readily 
scene, and by his intimate connection with|enough that they had seen two persons 
the extraordinary proceedings that had|answering to the description of the lady in 
taken place in the house, fairly baffled them | the dark dress and the old foreigner; but 
all. The letter was read again and again ;| when they were called upon to state the 
was critically dissected paragraph by para-| direction in which the two strangers were 
graph ; was carefully annotated by the doctor, | travelling, the answers received turned out 


for the purpose of extricating all the facts! 
that it contained from the mass of unmean- 

ing words in which Mr. Munder had artfully 

and lengthily involved them ; and was finally 

pronounced, after all the pains that had been 

taken to render it intelligible, to be the most 

mysterious and bewildering document that 

mortal pen had ever produced. 

The first practical suggestion, after the 
letter had been laid aside in despair, emanated 
from Rosamond. She proposed that her 
husband and herself (the baby included, as 
a matter of course), should start at once for 
Porthgenna, to question the servants mi- 
nutely about the proceedings of Mrs. Jazeph 
and the foreign stranger who had accompa- 
nied her, and to examine the premises on the 
north side of the house, with a view to dis- 
covering a clue to the locality of the Myrtle 
Room, while events were still fresh in the 
memories of witnesses. The plan thus advo- 
cated, however excellent in itself, was opposed 
by Mr. Orridge on medical grounds. Mrs. 
Frankland had caught cold by exposing her- | 
self too carelessly to the air, on first leaving! 
her room, and the doctor refused to grant her | 
permission to travel for at least a week to'| 
come, if not for a longer period. 

The next B eo came from Mr. 
Frankland. e declared it to be per- 
fectly clear to his mind, that the only 
chance of penetrating the mystery of the 
Myrtle Room, rested entirely on the discovery 
of some means of communicating with Mrs. 
Jazeph. He suggested that they should not 
trouble themselves to think of anything un- 
connected with the accomplishment of this 
purpose ; and he proposed that the servant 
then in attendance ou him at West Winston 
—a man who had been in his employment for 
many years, and whose zeal, activity, and in- 
telligence could be thoroughly depended on 
—should be sent to Porthgenna forthwith, to 
start the necessary inquiries, and to examine 
the premises carefully on the north side of 
the house. 


to be of the most puzzling and contradictory 
kind. No pains had been spared, no neces- 
sary expenditure of money had been grudged ; 
but, so far, no results of the slightest value 
had been obtained. Whether the lady and 
the foreigner had gone east, west, north, 
or south, was more than Mr. Frankland’s 
servant, at the present stage of the proceed- 
ings, could take it on himself to say. 

The report of the examination of the north 
rooms was not more satisfactory. Here, 
again, nothing of any importance could be 
discovered. The servant had ascertained 
that there were twenty-two rooms on the 
uninhabited side of the house :—six on the 
ground floor opening into the deserted 
garden : eight on the first floor; and eight 
above that, on the second story. He had 
examined all the doors carefully from top 
to bottom, and had come to the conclusion 
that none of them had been opened. The 
evidence afforded by the lady’s own actions 
led to nothing. She had, if the testimony 
of the servant could be trusted, dropped 
the keys on the floor cf the hall. She was 
found, as the housekeeper and the steward 
asserted, lying, in a fainting condition, at the 
top of the landing of the first flight of stairs. 
The door opposite to her, in this position, 
showed no more traces of having been re- 
cently opened than any of the other doors of 
the other twenty-one rooms. Whether the 
room to which she wished to gain access 
was one of the eight on the first floor, or 
whether she had fainted on her way up to the 
higher range of eight rooms on the second 
floor, it was impossible to determine. The 
only conclusions that could be fairly drawn 
from the events that had taken place in the 
house, were two in number. First, it might 
be taken for granted, that the lady had been 
disturbed before she had been able to use the 
keys to gain admission to the Myrtle Room. 
Secondly, it might be assumed from the 
position in which she was found on the stairs 
and from the evidence relating to the dropping 


| 
| 


| 
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of the keys, that the Myrtle Room was noton|a conviction of the strongest kind ; and he 
the ground floor, but was one of the sixteen | warned Rosamond, beforehand, that she must 
rooms situated on the first and second stories. expect to be very much surprised when he 
Beyond this, the writer of the report had|came to the statement of it. Taking it for 
nothing further to mention, except that he | granted that she and her husband could not 


had ventured to decide on waiting at Porth- 
genna, in the event of his master having any 
turther instructions to communicate. 

What was to be done next? That was 
necessarily the first question suggested by 
the servant’s announcement of the unsuc- 
cessful result of his inquiries at Porthgenna. 
How it was to be answered, was not very 
easy to discover. Mrs. Frankland had no-| 
thing to suggest, Mr. Frankland had 
nothing to suggest, the doctor had nothing 
to suggest. The more industriously they all 
three hunted through their minds for a new 
idea, the less chance there seemed to be of 
their succeeding in finding one. At last, 
Rosamond proposed, in despair, that they 
should seek the advice of some fourth person 
who could be depended on ; and asked her | 
husband’s permission to write a confidential 
statement of their difficulties to the Vicar of 
Long Beckley. Doctor Chennery was their 
oldest friend and adviser; he had known 
them both as children; he was well ac- 
quainted with the history of their fami- 
lies; he felt a fatherly interest in their 
fortunes; and he possessed that invaluable 
quality of plain clear-headed common sense, 
which marked him out as the very man who 
would be most likely, as well as most willing, 
to help them. 

Mr. Frankland readily agreed to his 
wife’s suggestion ; and Rosamond wrote im- 
mediately to Doctor Chennery, informing 
him of everything that had happened since 
Mrs, Jazeph’s first introduction to her, and 
asking him for his opinion on the course of 
aoe which it would be best for her 
usband and herself to adopt, in the difficulty 
in which they were now placed. By return 
of post an answer was received, which amply 
justified Rosamond’s reliance on her old 
friend. Doctor Chennery not only sympa- 
thised heartily with the eager curiosity which 
Mrs. Jazeph’s language and conduct had 
excited in the mind of his correspondent, 
but he had also a plan of his own to propose 
for ascertaining the position of the Myrtle 
Room. 

The vicar prefaced his suggestion by ex- 
pressing a strong opinion against instituting 
any further search after Mrs, Jazeph. Judg- 
ing by the circumstances, as they were related 
to him, he considered that it would be the 
merest waste of time to attempt to find her 
out. Accordingly, he passed from that part 
of the subject at once, and devoted himself 
to the consideration of the more important 
question, How Mr. and Mrs, Frankland were 
to proceed in the endeavour to discover 
for themselves the mystery of the Myrtle 
Room ? 





hope to find out where the room was, unless 
they were assisted by some one better ac- 
quainted than themselves with the old local 
arrangements of the interior of Porthgenna 
Tower, the vicar declared it to be his opinion 
that there was only one individual living 
who could afford them the information they 
wanted, and that this person was no other 
than Rosamond’s own cross-grained relative, 
Andrew Treverton. 

This startling opinion Doctor Chennery 
supported by two reasons. In the first place, 
Andrew was the only surviving member of 
the elder generation who had lived at Porth- 
genna Tower, in the bygone days when all 
traditions connected with the north rooms 


| were still fresh in the memories of the inha- 


bitants of the house. The people who lived 
in it now were strangers who had been placed 
in their situations by Mr. Frankland’s father, 
and the servants employed in former days by 
Captain Treverton were dead or dispersed. 
The one available person, therefore, whose 
recollections were likely to be of any service 
to Mr. and Mrs, Frankland, was indisputably 
the brother of the old owner of Porthgenna 
Tower. 

In the second place, there was the chance, 
even if Andrew Treverton’s memory was not 
to be trusted, that he might possess written 
or printed information relating to the locality 
of the Myrtle Room. By his father’s will— 
which had been made when Andrew was 4 
young man just going to college, and which 
had not been altered at the period of his 
departure from England, or at any after 
time—he had inherited the choice old collec- 
tion of books in the library at Porthgenna. 
Supposing that he still preserved these heir- 
looms, it was highly probable that there 
might exist among them some plan, or some 
description of the house as it was in the 
olden time, which would supply all the infor- 
mation that was wanted. Here, then, was 
another valid reason for believing that if a 
clue to the position of the Myrtle Room 
existed anywhere, Andrew Treverton was 
the man to lay his hand on it. 

Assuming it, therefore, to be proved that 
the surly old misanthrope was the only 
person who could be profitably applied to for 
the requisite information, the next question 
was, How to communicate with him? The 
vicar understood perfectly that after An- 
drew’s inexcusably heartless conduct towards 
her father and mother, it was quite impos- 
sible for Rosamond to address any direct 
application to him. That obstacle, however, 
might be surmounted by making the neces- 
sary communication proceed from Doctor 
Chennery. Heartily as the vicar disliked 


On this point, Doctor Chennery entertained | Andrew Treverton personally, and strongly 
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as he disapproved of the old misanthrope’s 
principles, he was willing to set aside his 
own antipathies and objections to serve the 
interests of his young friends; and he ex- 
pressed his perfect readiness, if Rosamond 
and her husband approved of the proceeding, 
to write and recal himself to Andrew’s recol- 
lection, and to ask, as if it was a matter of 
antiquarian curiosity, for information on the 
subject of the north side of Porthgenna 
Tower, including, of course, a special request 
to be made acquainted with the names by 
which the rooms had been individually known 
in former days. 

In making this offer, the vicar frankly) 
acknowledged that he thought the chances 
were very much against his receiving any 
answer at all to his application, no matter 
how carefully he might word it, with a 
view to humouring Andrew’s churlish pecu- 
liarities. However, considering that, in the 
ae posture of affairs, a forlorn hope was, 

etter than no hope at all, he thought it was, 
at least worth while to make the attempt, on | 
the plan which he had just suggested. If, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frankland could devise any ' 
better means of opening communications wit 
Andrew Treverton, or if they had discovered 
any new method of their own for obtaining | 
the information of which they stood in need, 
Doctor Chennery was perfectly ready to set 
aside his own opinions and to defer to theirs. 
In any case, i could only conclude by 
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begging them to remember that he considered | 
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fortunes had been so closely connected. After 
appealing to Andrew’s early recollections for 
the information that he wanted, he ventured 
a step farther, and alluded to the library of 
old books, mentioning his own idea that there 
might be found among them some plan or 
verbal description of the house, which might 
prove to be of the greatest service, in the 
event of Mr. Treverton’s memory not having 
preserved all particulars in connection with 
the names and positions of the north rooms, 
In conclusion, he took the liberty of mention- 
ing that the loan of any document of the kind 


| to which he had alluded, or the permission 


to have extracts made from it, would be 
thankfully acknowledged as a great favour 
conferred ; and he added, in a postscript, that, 
in order to save Mr. Treverton all trouble, a 
messenger would call for any answer he might 
be disposed to give, the day after the delivery 
of the letter. Having completed the appli- 
cation in these terms, the vicar (with many ~ | 
secret misgivings as to results) inclosed it 
under cover to his man of business in London, 
with directions that it was to be delivered by 
a trustworthy person, and that the messenger 
was to call again the next morning to know 
if there was any answer. 

Three days after this letter had been 
despatched to its destination—at which time 
no tidings of any sort had been received 
from Doctor Chennery—Rosamond at last 
obtained her medical attendant’s permission 
to travel. Taking leave of Mr. Orridge 





their interests as his own, and that all the with many promises to let him know what 
service he could render them was cheerfully progress they made towards discovering the 


and heartily placed at their disposal. |position of the Myrtle Room, Mr. and 
A very brief consideration of the vicar’s| Mrs. Frankland turned their backs on West 
friendly letter convinced Rosamond and her | Winston, and, for the third time, started on 
husband that they had no choice but grate-| the journey to Porthgenna Tower. 
fully to accept the offer which it contained. | 
The chances were certainly against the suc-| CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 
cess of the proposed application ; but were | OF THE END. 
they more unfavourable than the chances, Ir was baking-day in the establishment of 
against the success of any unaided investi-| Mr. Andrew Treverton, when the messenger 
gations at Porthgenna? ‘There was, at least,|intrusted with Doctor Chennery’s letter 
a faint hope of Doctor Chennery’s request; found his way to the garden-door of the 
for information producing some results ; cottage at Bayswater. After he had rung 
but there seemed no hope at all of pene-| three times, he heard a gruff voice, on the 
trating a mystery connected with one room| other side of the wall, roaring at him to let 
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only, by dint of wandering blindly through | 
two ranges of rooms which reached the 
number of sixteen. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, Rosamond wrote back to the) 
vicar to thank him for his kindness, and to 
beg that he would communicate with Andrew 
Treverton, as he had proposed, without a 
moment’s delay. 

Doctor Chennery immediately occupied 
himself in the composition of the important 
letter, taking care to make the application 


the bell alone, and asking who he was, and 
what the devil he wanted. 

“A letter for Mr. Treverton,” said the 
messenger, nervously backing away from the 
| door while he spoke. 

“Chuck it over the wall then, and be off 
| with you!” answered the gruff voice. 

The messenger obeyed both injunctions. 
He was a meek, modest, elderly man ; and 
when Nature mixed up the ingredients of his 
disposition, the capability of resenting injuries 





on purely antiquarian grounds, and account-| was not among them. 

ing for his assumed curiosity on the subject) The man with the gruff voice—or, to put 
of the interior of Porthgenna Tower, by it in plainer terms, the man Shrowl—picked 
referring to his former knowledge of the| up the letter, weighed it in his hand, looked 
Treverton family, and to his natural interest ai the address on it with an expression of 
in the old house with which their name and contemptuous curiosity in his bull-terrier’s 
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| eyes, put it in his waistcoat pocket, and|mouth!” cried Mr. Treverton. “ How dare 
walked round lazily to the kitchen entrance| you talk to me about my niece? You 
of the cottage. |wretch! you know I hate her for her 

In the apartment which would probably | mother’s sake. What do you mean by harp- 
have been called the pantry, if the house had | ing perpetually on my fortune? Sooner than 
belonged to civilised tenants, a hand-mill) leave it to the play-actress’s child, I’d even 
had been set up; and, at the moment when leave it to you; and sooner than leave 
Shrowl made his way to this room, Mr.) it to you, I would take every farthing of it 
Treverton was engaged in asserting his inde-| out in a boat, and bury it for ever at the 
pendence of all the millers in England, by| bottom of the sea!” Venting his dissatis- 
grinding his own corn. He paused irritably | faction in these strong terms, Mr. Treverton 
in turning the handle of the mill, when his! snatched up Dr. Chennery’s letter, and tore 
servant appeared at the door. it open in a humour which by no means pro- 

“What do you come here for?” he asked. | mised favourably for the success of the vicar’s 

“When the flour’s ready, I'll call for you. | application. 
Don’t let’s look at each other oftener ies He read the letter with an ominous scowl 
we can help! I never set eyes on you, on his face, which grew darker and darker as 
Shrowl, but I ask myself whether, in the|he got nearer and nearer to the end. When 
whole range of creation, there is any animal, he came to the signature his humour changed, 
as ugly as man? I saw acat, this morning,|and he laughed sardonically. “ Faithfully 
on the garden wall, and there wasn’t a single yours, Robert Chennery,” he repeated to 
point in which you would bear comparison | himself. “Yes! Faithfully mine, if I humour 
with him. The cat’s eyes were clear—yours are your whim. And what if I don’t, Parson ?” 
muddy. The cat’s nose was straight—yours is| He paused, and looked at the letter again, 
crooked. The cat’s whiskers were clean—| the scowl reappearing on his face as he did 
yours are dirty. The cat’s coat fitted him—| so. “There’s a lie of some kind lurking about 
yours hangs about you like asack. I tell you! under these lines of fair writing,” he mut- 
again, Shrowl, the species to which you (and tered suspiciously, “I am not one of his 
I) belong, is the ugliest on the whole face of congregation: the law gives him no privilege 
creation, Don’t let us revolt each other by of imposing on me. What does he mean by 
keeping in company any longer. Go away,| making the attempt?” He stopped again, 
you last, worst, infirmest freak of Nature—| reflected a little, looked up suddenly at 
go away !” | Shrowl, and said to him :— 

Shrowl listened to this complimentary “ Have you lit the oven fire yet?” 
address with an aspect of surly serenity.) “No, I hav’n’t,” answered Shrowl. 

When it had come to an end, he took the! Mr. Treverton examined the letter for the 
letter from his waistcoat pocket, without con- | third time—hesitated—then slowly tore it in 
descending to make any reply. He was, by| half, and tossed the two pieces over con- 
this time, too thoroughly conscious of his own | temptuously to his servant. 

power over his master to attach the smallest; “ Light the fire at once,” he said. “ And, if 
importance to anything that Mr. Treverton | you want paper, there it is for you. Stop!” 
might say to him. |he added, after Shrowl had picked up the 

“Now you’ve done your talking, suppose} torn letter. “If anybody comes here to- 
you take a look at that,” said Shrowl, drop-| morrow morning to ask for an answer, tell 
ping the letter carelessly on a deal-table by | them I gave you the letter to light the fire 
his master’s side. “It isn’t often that people | with, and say that’s the answer.” With those 
trouble themselves to send letters to you—is| words Mr. Treverton returned to the mill, 
it? Who do you think it comes from? I}and began to grind at it again, with a 
wonder whether your niece has took a fancy | grin of malicious satisfaction on his haggard 





to write to you? It was put in the papers, 
the other day, that she’d got a son and heir. 


face. 
Shrowl withdrew into the kitchen, closed 


Open the letter, and see if it’s an invitation! the door, and, placing the torn pieces of the 


to the christening. The thing wouldn’t be 
complete without you; the company would 
be sure to want your smiling face at the 
table to make ’em jolly. Just let me take a| 
grind at the mill, while you go out and get 
a silver mug. The son and heir expects a 
mug, you know, and his nurse expects half- 
a-guinea, and his mamma expects all your) 
fortune. What a pleasure to make the three 
innocent creeturs happy! It’s shocking to 
see you pulling wry faces, like that, over the 
letter. Lord! lord! where canall yournatural 
affection have gone to ? 

“If I only knew where to lay my hand! 
on a gag, I'd cram it into your infernal| 





letter together on the dresser, applied himself, 
with the coolest deliberation, to the business 
of reading it. When he had gone slowly and 
carefully through it, from the address at the 
beginning to the name at the end, he scratched 
refiectively for a little while at his ragged 
neglected beard, then folded the letter up 
carefully and put it in his pocket, 

“T’ll have another look at it, later in the 
day,” he thought to himself, tearing off a 
piece of an old newspaper to light the fire 
with. “It strikes me, just at present, that 
there may be better things done with this 
letter than burning it.” 

Resolutely abstaining from taking the letter 
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out of his pocket again, until all the duties of 
the household for that day had been duly 
performed, Shrowl lit the fire, occupied the 
morning in making and baking the bread, 
and patiently took his turn afterwards at 
digging in the kitchen-garden. It was four 
o’clock in the afternoon before he felt him- 
self at liberty to think of his private affairs, 
and to venture on retiring into solitude with 
the object of secretly looking over the letter 
again. 

A second perusal of Doctor Chennery’s 
unlucky application to Mr. Treverton helped 
to confirm Shrowl in his resolution not to 
destroy the letter. With great pains and 
perseverance, and much incidental scratching 
at his beard, he contrived to make himself 
master of three distinct points in it, which 
stood out, in his estimation, as possessing 
prominent and seriousimportance. The first 

oint which he contrived to establish clearly in 
bis mind was, that the person who signed the 
name of Robert Chennery was desirous of ex- 
amining a plan, or printedaccount, ofthe north 
side of the interior of a certain old house in 
Cornwall, called Porthgenna Tower. The} 


Sl 
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words, Porthgenna Tower. Having got them 
firmly fixed in his mind, his next object was 
to search until he found them printed on the 
first page of any one of the hundreds of | 
volumes that lay around him. This was, for | 
the time being, emphatically his business 
in life, and there he now stood, in the largest | 
: the two attics, doggedly prepared to 

o it. | 

He cleared away space enough with his 
feet to enable him to sit down comfortably 
on the floor, and then began to look over all | 
the books that lay within arm’s length of 
him. Odd volumes of rare editions of the 
classics, odd volumes of the English histo. 
rians, odd volumes of plays by the Elizabethan 
dramatists, books of travel, bad of sermons, 
books of jests, books of natural history, books 
of sports, turned up in quaint and rapid 
succession ; but no book containing on the 
title-page the words “ Porthgenna Tower,” 
rewarded the searching industry of Shrowl 
for the first ten minutes after he had sat 
himself down on the floor. 

Before removing to another position, and 
contending with a fresh accumulation of lite- 





second point appeared to resolve itself into | rary lumber, he paused and considered a 
this :—that Robert Chennery believed some little with himself, whether there might not 
such plan, or printed account, might be found , be some easier and more orderly method than 


among the collection of books belonging to| 
Mr. Treverton. The third point was, that. 
this same Robert Chennery would receive 
the loan of the plan or printed account as 
one of the greatest favours that could be, 
conferred on him. Meditating on the latter | 
fact, with an eye exclusively fixed on the) 
contemplation of his own interests, Shrowl 
airived at the conclusion that it might be, 
well worth his while, in a pecuniary point of | 
view, to try if he could not privately place | 
himself in a position to oblige Robert Chennery 
by searching in secret among his master’s 
books. “It might be worth « five-pound 
note to me, if I managed it well,” thought | 
Shrowl, putting the letter back in his) 

cket again,and ascending the stairs thought- | 
ully to the lumber-rooms at the top of the 
house. | 

These rooms were two in number, were 
entirely unfurnished, and were littered all | 
over with the rare collection of books which | 
had once adorned the library at Porthgenna | 
Tower. Covered with dust, and scattered in 
all directions and positions over the floor, 
lay hundreds on hundreds of volumes, cast 
out of their packing-cases as coals are cast 
out of their sacks into a cellar. Ancient 
books, which students would have treasured 
as priceless, lay in chaotic equality of neglect 
side by side with modern publications whose 
chief merit was the beauty of the binding by 
which they were enclosed. Into this wilderness 
of scattered volumes Shrowl now wandered, 
fortified by the supreme self-possession of 
ignorance, to search resolutely for one par- 
ticular book, with no other light to direct him 
than the faint glimmer of the two guiding 


any he had yet devised of working his way 
through the scattered mass of volumes which 
yet remained to be examined. The result of 
his reflections was, that it would be less con- 
fusing to him, if he searched through the 
books in all parts of the room indifferently, 
regulating his selection of them solely by 
their various sizes; disposing of all the 
largest to begin with; then, after stowing 
them away together, proceeding to the next 
largest, and so going on until he came down 
at last to the pocket-volumes. Accordingly, 
he cleared away another morsel of vacant 
space, near the wall, and then, trampling over 
the books as coolly as if they were so many 
clods of earth on a ploughed field, picked out 
the largest of all the volumes that lay on the 
floor. 

It was an atlas. Shrowl turned over the 
maps, reflected, shook his head, and removed 
the volume to the vacant space which he 
had cleared close to the wall. 

The next largest book was a magnificently 
bound collection of engraved portraits of 
distinguished characters. Shrowl saluted the 
distinguished characters with a grunt of 
gothic disapprobation, and carried them off 
to ae the atlas company against the 
wall, 

The third largest book lay under several 
others. It projected a little at one end, and 
it was bound in scarlet morocco. In another 
position, or bound in a quieter colour, it 
would probably have escaped notice. Shrowl 
drew it out with some difficulty, opened it 
with a portentous frown of distrust, looked at 
the title-page—and suddenly slapped his thigh 
with a great oath of exultation. There were 
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| the very two words of which he was in | terior arrangement of the north side of the 
| search, staring him in the face, as it were, | house ! 
| with all the emphasis of the largest capital} Shrowl’s first impulse on making this dis- 
letters ! covery, was to carry the book away to the 
He listened for a moment to assure himself | safest hiding-place he could find for it, pre- 
that his master was not moving in the house; | paratory to secretly offering it for sale, when 
then turned to the first leaf of the book with | the messenger called the next morning for an 
the intention of looking it over carefully | answer to the letter, A little reflection, how- 














age by page, from beginning to end. The 
first leaf was a blank. 

had an inscription written at the top of it, 
in faded ink, which contained these words 
and initials :—“ Rare, Only six copies printed. 
J. A. T.” Below, on the middle of the leaf, 
was the printed dedication: —“To John 
Arthur Treverton, Esquire, Lord of the | 
Manor of Porthgenna, One of His Majesty’s | 
Justices of the Peace, F. R. S., &c. &e. Xe., 
this Work, in which an attempt is made to 
describe the ancient and honoured Mansion 
of his Ancestors.” There were many more 
lines, filled to bursting with all the largest 
| and most obsequious words to be found in 
the Dictionary, but Shrowl wisely ab- 
stained from giving himself the trouble of 
reading them, and turned over at once to the 
title page. 

There, indeed, were the all-important 
words :—“ The History and Antiquities of 
PortuGenna Tower, From the period of its 
first erection, to the present time ; compris- 
ing interesting genealogical particulars re- 
lating to the Treverton family: with an 
inquiry into the Origin of Gothic Architecture, 


and a few thoughts on the Theory of Fortifi- 
cation after the period of the Norman Con- 


quest. By the Reverend Job Dark, D.D., 
Rector of Porthgenna, The whole adorned 
with Portraits, Views, and Plans, executed 
in the highest style of Art. Not Published. 
Printed by Spaldock and Grimes, Truro, 
1734.” 

That was the title-page. The next leaf 
‘contained an engraved view of Porthgenna 
Tower, from the West. Then came several 
pages, devoted to The Origin Of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. Then more pages, explaining The 
Norman Theory of Fortification. These were 
succeeded by another engraving—Porthgenna 
Tower, from the East. After that followed 
more reading, under the title of The Treverton 
Family ; and then came the third engraving 
—Porthgenna Tower, from the North. 
Shrowl paused there, and looked with in- 
terest at the leaf opposite the print. It only 
announced more reading still, about the 
Erection of the Mansion; and this was suc- 
ceeded by engravings from family portraits 


| ever, convinced him that a proceeding of this 
The second leaf 


sort bore a dangerously close resemblance to 
the act of thieving, and might get him into 
trouble if the person with whom he desired 
to deal, chose to go through the ceremony of 
asking him any preliminary questions touch- 
ing his right to the volume which he wanted 
to dispose of. The only alternative that 
remained, if the idea of possessing himself of 
the book were abandoned, was to make the 
best copy he could of the Plan, and to traflic 
with that, as a document which the most 
scrupulous person in the world need not 
hesitate to purchase. 

Resolving, after some consideration, to un- 
dergo the trouble of making the copy rather 
than run the risk of purloining the book, 
Shrowl] stole down to the kitchen as sofily as 
he could, took from one of the drawers of 
the dresser an old stump of a pen,a bottle of 
ink, aud a crumpled half-sheet of dirty letter- 
paper ; and returned to the garret to copy 
the Plan as he best might. It was of the 
simplest kind, and it occupied but a small 
portion of the page ; yet it presented, to his 
eyes, a hopelessly involved and intricate ap- 
pearance, when he now examined it for the 
second time. 

The rooms were represented by rows of 
small squares, with names neatly printed 
inside them; and the positions of doors, 
staircases, and passages, were indicated by 
parallel lines of various lengths and breadths, 
After much cogitation, frowning, and pulling 
at his beard, it occurred to Shrowl that the 
easiest method of copying the Plan would be 
to cover it with the letter-paper—which, 
though hardly half the size of the page, was 
large enough to spread over the engraving 
on it—-and then to trace the lines which he 
saw through the paper, as carefully as he 
could, with his pen and ink. He puffed, and 
snorted, and grumbled, and got red in the 
face over his task ; but he accomplished it at 
last—bating certain drawbacks in the shape 
of blots and smears—in a sufficiently credit- 
able manner; then stopped to let the ink 
dry and to draw his breath freely, before he 
attempted to do anything more. 

The next obstacle to be overcome, con- 


in the gallery at Porthgenna. Placing his left| sisted in the difficulty of copying the names 
thumb between the leaves to mark the place, | of the rooms, which were printed inside the 
Shrowl impatiently turned to the end of the | Squares. Fortunately for Shrowl, who was 
book, to see what he could find there. The | one of the clumsiest of mankind in the use 
last leaf contained a plan of the stables ; the | of the pen, none of the names were very long, 
leaf before that, presented a plan of the north| As it was, he found the greatest difficulty in 
garden ; and on the next leaf—turning back-| writing them in sufficiently small charac- 
ward—was the very thing described in| ters to fit into the enna. One name in 
Robert Chennery’s letter — a plan of the in-! particular— that of The Myrtle Boom— 
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presented combinations of letters, in the word 
“Myrtle,” which tried his patience and his 
fingers sorely, when he attempted to repro- 
duce them. Indeed, the result, in this case, 
when he had done his best, was so illegible, 
even to his eyes, that he wrote the word over 
again in larger characters at the top of the 
page, and connected it by a very wavering 
ine with the square which represented the 
Myrtle Room. The same accident happened 
to him in two other instances, and was 
remedied in the same way. With the —_ 
of the names, however, he succeeded better ; 
and, when he had finally completed the busi- 
ness of transcription, by writing the title, 
“Plan of the North Side,” his copy pre- 
sented, on the whole, a more respectable 
appearance than might have been anticipated. 
After satisfying himself of its accuracy by 
a careful comparison of it with the original, 
he folded it up along with Dr. Chennery’s 
letter, and deposited it in his pocket with a/| 
hoarse gasp of relief and a grim smile of 
satisfaction. 

The next morning, the garden-door of the 
cottage presented itself to the public eye in 
the totally new aspect of standing hospitably 
ajar; and one of the bare posts had the 
advantage of being embellished by the figure 
of Shrowl, who leaned against it easily, with 
his legs crossed, his hands in his pockets, and 
his pipe in his mouth, looking out for the 
return of the messenger who had delivered 
Doctor Chennery’s letter the day before. 


CHIP. 


COPROLITE. 

CoPproLiTes are now identified with the 
bezoar stones to which our forefathers at- 
tributed many origins and many pecu- 
liar virtues. Arab physicians taught that 
the bezoar stones were bred in the eyes 
of stags. The stag, they said, becoming 
old, is plagued with worms, and as a cure 
goes to the hole of a snake, sucks the snake 
out with his breath and swallows it ; but then, 
to escape poisoning by the snake’s venom, the 
stag next betakes himself to water, and 
having jumped into a stream, remains in it 
for three days, with his head only above the 
surface. During this time a gummy tear} 
has been collecting and enlarging in the 
corner of each eye. The stag, having re- 
turned safe to his old haunts with the worms 
destroyed, finds that his eyelids are kept open 
by the stones that have been forming ; he there- 
fore breaks the stones—the bezoar stones—off 
by rubbing his cheeks against the trees. The 
fallen treasure are collected in the forests 
as a costly article of trade. A common 
statement as to the origin of the bezoar 
stone, fully illustrated by the accounts of 
Tavernier, was that the bezoar stones are 
concretions formed within the stomach of a 
certain buck (the Capricerva) found among 
the rocks of the East Indies; but suspicion 
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was aroused by the fact that there was more 
bezoar stone produced (by artificial means 
it was thought, and, as to many specimens, 
no doubt truly) in Europe than in India, 

We are now well assured that the greater 
number of the bezoar stones by which, in 
old time, so much store was set, were the 
smoothly-rounded pebbles known to us in 


|these days as Coprolites —the petrified 


excretions of past races of animals. The 
true nature of such stones was first recognised 
in the case of the coprolites found in the 
Kirkdale cavern, in Yorkshire, among the 
remains of hyenas, bears, tigers, oxen, 
elephants, and other flesh-eating beasts, 
The round masses contained bruised frag- 
ments of bone that had escaped digestion, 
The bezoar stones found in the neighbour- 
hood of Lyme Regis and Whitby were soon 
afterwards recognised as the fossil dung 
of the Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosaurus, and other 
inhabitants of the world before the flood. A 
vast mass of these remains is to be found also 
in the district about Westbury, Watchet, and 
other towns upon the border of the Severn. | 
There is a layer of coprolites in the soil of | 
the environs of Bristol. Coprolites abound 
also in the chalk formations of the Jura, 
Coprolites of birds have been found in 
America. Of the coprolites that abound in a 
part of south-east Suffolk, a correspondent 
living in the district writes : 


They are like very dark oblong pebbles rounded and 
polished by the water; they are very brittle, and the 
interior is dullish brown, slightly tinged with yellow. 
They emit no smell; some of them contain small 
teeth and bones, which show that they have belonged 
to some flesh-eating animal. 

Coprolites were first discovered in this part of the 
country about the year eighteen hundred and forty-six. 
A celebrated manufacturer of artificial manure was 
walking with a friend on Bawdsey beach, when he 
picked up some coprelite that had been washed out of 
the cliffs, Knowing that it would “yield excellent 
manure, the manufacturer instructed his friend to 
employ children to collect it for him. They continued 
to do this without attracting notice for about two 
years ; when, one day, the children having undermined 
a piece of crag, it slipped and killed a little girl, An 
inquest was held, and at the inquest the jury naturally 
wanted to know what coprelite was, The consequence 
of their being informed was, that the farmers, when 
they found their crag-pits to be full of it, began 
to dig, selling the produce to the manure-maker, 
at about one pound per ton. The manufacturer had 
taken out a patent; this being infringed, he brought an 
action, and as he lost it, every one obtained a right of 
manufacture, The result was that our coprolite 
gradually rose in price to three pounds ten shillings. 
It is very heavy; three pecks of it weigh about a 
hundred-weight. Here was an inducement for all 
people to raise it. Fine crops of wheat were dug up, 
buildings were undermined, roads were broken into; 
cottagers upset their gardens, clergymen the very 
churchyards. Some farmers employed more than fifty 
men upon this sort of mining; and, although we im- 
ported many labourers, wages were raised fifty per cent. 
Employers who had no coprolite upon their land 
suffered severely. Some parts of the country had the 
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appearance of Australian gold fields, Many men made 


their fortunes by the diggings, others for years 
contrived to pay by them the rental of their farms. 
The landlords claimed a share—generally half the 
net profits—but the lord of the manor has no claim 
at all, 

Our coprolite is generally found within two miles of 
the banks of either the Orwell or Deben rivers, and 
lies in beds, from ten to five hundred yards in width, and 
from two to forty feet in depth. After digging through 
the top soil we come to a light sand, and then to some 
white crag, which gradually becomes red, next a layer 
of dark crag, interspersed with every variety of sea 
shells ; under which, and above the loam, we find the 
vein of coprolite, from six inches to thirty-six inches in 
thickness. It is found mixed with crag, cement-stone, 
shells, and water. In some cases there are two beds 
of it with a sheet of crag between ; and, at one place, 
it is found in the sand just under the topsoil, It 
is worked by digging a long trench, about two yards 
wide; and, when the workmen have dug out the copro- 
lite from this, they dig another parallel, the earth from 
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|I had established an acquaintance, and who 
| was seated at the same table with me, 
| “Only fancy, if the Times, the Daily News, 


lor the Post, was suddenly cut off from us ! 
Imagine Sir Richard Mayne riding down to 
Printing House Square, and putting a padlock 
on the premises ! ” 

“Be careful,” said my companion, in a 
whisper. “Do you see that little man at 
yonder table ?” 

“Yes, Who is he?” 

“He is a spy. No one knows whether he 
is a German, an Italian, an Englishman, a 


| Frenchman, or a Spaniard, for he speaks all 


languages with equal facility and elegance. 
Not that he ever opens his mouth in this 
room except to eat. He gives himself 
up to listening ; and, by long practice, his 
ears are peculiarly acute.” I took the hint; 
jand discoursed on the weather and other 
equally harmless topics. 


which pretty exactly fills up the exhausted pit, and so | 2 
on in succession, As the coprolite lies next the loam, At five o’clock 1 seated myself at one of 


water is very troublesome ; and, in most places, has to | the small tables, and ordered dinner. My 
be pumped out. After the coprolite itself has been | COMpanion, had left Vienna for Trieste, and 
thrown out, the crag is sifted, or, when the soil is I was now alone; but, not far from me, I 











sticky, it has to be washed, and then spread out on a 
table, in order that the shells and stones may be picked 
out by children, After this the whole produce is 
weighed, and generally sent by water to the manu- 
factory. There it is ground up, and prepared for use 
as an independent manure or for adulterating guano, 
The refuse is used in the manufacture of fine ware 
and some sort of paint, 


AN EXPERIENCE OF AUSTRIA. 


On the tenth of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, I entered the Austrian 
capital, and took up my abode at a certain 


hotel. I had no particular business in 
Vienna. My object was to amuse myself; 
and, at my leisure, see the many works of art 
of which the imperial city can boast. My 
name, reader, is Jenkins—Alfred Jenkins. 
My passport, according to the regulation, was 
deposited with the police, and I was presented 
in lieu thereof with a pass, or permission to 
remain one month ; this pass was renewable, 
provided the authorities had no objection. 
On the third day after my arrival I called 


| spied the little man to whom my attention 
had been called in the morning. 

Now, if there be one thing in the world 
that I detest more than another, it is having 
no one to talk to after dinner. To sip wine 
in silence, is to me insupportable, so I called 
out in a very great voice ; 

“ Kellner !” 

The kellner, an intelligent, well-mannered, 
— indeed, a gentlemanlike person—came ; and 
I made several inquiries touching the public 
amusements for the evening, and concluded 
by saying : 

“ Bring me the Times, please.” 

“The Times has not come to-day, sir—it 
has been stopped.” 

“The Times stopped! How?” 

“ At the frontier, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

Vic it has got something bad in it, I suppose, 
| Sir.’ 

“QO! Well, bring me the Daily News.” 

“That paper is forbidden in Vienna,” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt abuses the Austrian government.” 

“Indeed! Then serve it right to exclude 


| 


to the kellner to bring me the Lloyd (the/it from the Austrian dominions.” Here I 


Times of Vienna). 

The kellner approached me, rubbed his 
hands, shook his head, and smiled ; 

“The Lloyd,” I repeated. 

“Tt is suspended, sir,” said the kellner. 

“How ?” 

“Not allowed to come out, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

“For abusing the Emperor of Russia,” 

“For how long is it suspended ?” 

“Cannot say, sir. It may be for one 
month, or for ever—the minister of police 
will settle that !” 

Here I was guilty of a slight indiseretion. 
I remarked to an English officer, with whom 


glanced at the little man, who was now 


smoking a cigar. 

The kellner then volunteered the following 
piece of informations 

“When an English paper says anything 
had, there comes a telegraphic message from 
London, and when that paper comes to the 
frontier it is seized and burnt.” 

“ Does this often happen?” 

“Sometimes, sir,” was the reply. 

That evening I received a letter from a 
friend in Brussels, who required me to 
answer several questions by electric telegraph. 
I proceeded to the office, and was furnished 


| with a paper, which I filled up thus :— 
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Number One: Frazer’s Magazine, October, | 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two.— | 
Number Two: One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight—Number Three: Let it 
stand as written.—Number Four: Send no| 
money till you hear from me. 

Having paid some two pounds ten shillings | 
across a counter, for these messages, and} 
having been furnished with a receipt, I re-| 
turned to my hotel, and subsequently went 
to the opera. At about nine o’clock on the 
following morning, whilst dressing, I heard a 
knock at my door, and called out: 

“Come in!” 

A person in a semi-military uniform entered 
my apartment, and, looking at a paper in his 
hand, pronounced something like my name. 
I bowed; I was immediately presented 
with an invitation to attend at a certain 
office—an office connected with the police 
department—at the hour of two a.m. 

“What on earth have I done?” I began 
to ask myself; and forthwith summoned my 
commissioner, who pulled his moustache, and 
quietly suggested : 

“Perhaps it is nothing ;” adding, by way 
of consoling me, “English gentlemen who 
come to stay here are mostly sent for and 
asked their business.” 

At the hour of two precisely, I was at the 
place appointed, conducted thither by the 
commissioner ; who, having other business to 
attend to, left me in a long and gloomy pas- 
sage, which I paced for about three-quarters 
of an hour. The weather was bitterly cold, 
and I was half-frozen when the individual who 
had served me with the summons came out 
at a door, and beckoned me to approach 
him. I obeyed the movement of his finger, and 
was shown into a room where sat an official 
at a desk, writing. I made a bow on entering 
the room ; but, of this no sort of notice was 
taken. As I was not asked to take a chair, 
and asI never could stand still for any great 
length of time, after a few minutes I began 
to walk up and down the room, slowly, and 
almost noiselessly. This appeared to annoy 
the official, who still kept on writing; he 
frowned awfully, and once or twice uttered 
something like Donnerwetter! I know ex-| 
actly how long I was kept waiting in the 
official’s room, because I consulted my watch 
several times. I was there eighteen minutes | 
before my attention was called to the business 
on hand. 

“Your name is Jenkins ?” at length greeted 
my ears. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ Well !—What do you come here for? To 
Vienna, I mean.” 

“To see the City, and what it contains.” 

“ Bah!” 

This rather startled me. 
ensued. 

“This is your rt?” resumed the offi- | 
— ing up the document before me. 

“ Yes,” 


, 


A long pause | 
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“ Where is your servant mentioned in this 
passport? He is not at the hotel.” 

“No, he is not. I was informed at the 
frontier at Badenbagh, that, as his name 
was not written in the passport, he 
could not enter Austria. I had, therefore, 
to send him back to his own country, Bel- 
gium, at great inconvenience, and some 
pecuniary loss.” 

“ Why do you correspond in cipher ?” 

“T do not, that I am aware of.” 

“What! Then you tell me what is false” 
(liigen). 

I felt indignant on hearing this; but I 
contrived to stifle my wrath, and remarked 
calmly, “What I have asserted is the truth. 
I do not correspond in cipher.” 

“ But I have the proof.” 

“Then produce it.” 

My telegraphic despatch of the previous 
evening was exhibited. 

“There!” exclaimed the official, trium- 
phantly. “There! Yes! Forty-eight! Forty- 
eight! I see. So will you see! What 
business has an Englishman with Forty- | 
eight ?” 

I began to inform the official that they | 
were replies to certain questions forwarded 
to me by a literary friend in Brussels. I | 
told him that the first question concerned 
the date in which a certain article had ap- | 
peared in an English periodical—an article to | 
which my friend desired to make immediate | 
reference ; that the second question referred 
to the year in which a new edition of a cer- 
tain work had been published ; that the third 
question was about a sentence that my friend 
wished to alter in a work of mine, the proof 
sheets of which he was then correcting ; and | 
the fourth question was simply this—Should | 
he, my friend, remit me from Brussels, or | 
from London, (to which last-mentioned place | 
he was about to proceed), a sum of money 
I had left in his hands. 





I felt that I might have spared myself the | 
trouble of making this explanation ; for, the 


official did not listen to one word of it. He | 
had made up his mind that I had come to 
Vienna as the agent of all the exiles 
in England; and that I was, therefore, 
a dangerous character in the Austrian 
capital. 

“You are then a literary man?” 

it 

“T thought so. 
papers.” 

“T trust I may be spared the indignity of | 
having my papers searched.” 

“Tndignity ! What indignity ? Many cor- 
respondents of English journals have had 
their papers searched in Vienna. Where do 
ou prefer the search to take place ? At the 
ot crv here?” 

“In my own apartments,” I replied. 

“Very well. I will send a person with 
you. You will meet there another person 
who will examine your papers and make the 


Well, I must see your 
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report to me.” Iwas then given to under- 
stand that I was not in custody, though an 

ent of the police would “wait upon” me 

ending further inquiries. 

The agent of the police who accompanied 
me to the hotel was more civil than his supe- 
rior ; though he, too, must have been satisfied 
that my intentions towards the Austrian 
government were far from honourable ; for 

e gave me distinctly to understand, that, 
if it had not been for the alliance between 
Austria and England by virtue of the treaty 
of the second of December, the courtesy (!) 
which had been shown to me, would have 
been withheld. 

On arriving at the door of my apartment 
I found it open, and two soldiers seated on 
my sofa. They were in possession of my bag- 
gage. I produced my keys, and handed them | 
to the officer who accompanied me. He first | 
opened my desk. The inspection of the| 
papers it contained would have afforded me | 
considerable amusement under any other cir-| 
cumstances ; but, as it was, I felt not a little 
angry. | 

The first letter that he looked at and exa-| 
mined, was a letter from a late Indian Bri-| 
gadier-General, the last epistle he ever) 





| penned. It was dated Ramnugger, and was 


| words in Bengallee, written by the Baboo in | 


oe just before the fatal charge in which 
e fell. Over the superscription of this letter 
were several words in Persian character, | 
signifying that “the postage had not been | 
aid in camp, and was payable on delivery.” 
here was aiso on the superscription, a few | 


the Meerut Post-office. These words sig- | 


| nified my name and address, and were in- 
| tended as a guide to the native postman, who 


| aside, 


| and related entirely to family affairs. I now 
| became acquainte 


could not read English. This letter was put 

The next document into which the | 
officer peered, was a letter from my mother, | 
with the fact, that the 
officer was able to read our language ; for, 


| after he had got through the first page, he 
| remarked, “this is nothing,” and handed me 


| the letter. 
| out. 
| character. 


| Brigadier’s letter. 


A Grand Lodge manuscript cer- 
tificate now caught his eye, and he opened it 
He was not a Freemason, and had 
never seen a piece of parchment of the like 
He asked me what it was; I told 
him. Nevertheless, he put it aside with the 
The fourth document 


| that came to his hand was a letter from a 


German gentleman, holding an office in the 


| Prussian Embassy in London. In that letter 


he had facetiously alluded to my intended 


| visit to Vienna, and recommended me to take 


eare that they did not lock me up. No sooner 
did I see the officer take that epistle in his 


| hand, than I felt it was all over with me, and 


I dare say I turned pale. Albeit, I laughed 


| heartily, for the whole affair struck me as 


something comical. My laughter, however, 
was soon changed to gravity, when I beheld 
the officer put back the papers into my desk 


—lock it—and hand it to one of the soldiers, 
and request me to “come along.” 

It was now nearly five o’clock, and I 
suggested that I should like to dine. This 
favour, however, was not accorded. My 
levity had disgusted the authority charged 
with the inspection of my papers. He was 
now convinced that I was not only an in- 
triguer, but a reckless intriguer. 

1 had not called on the English ambassador, 
because his lordship was seriously ill when I 
arrived in Vienna; and his son was absent in 
England. To no other members of the Corps 
Diplomatique was I personally known. I 
made up my mind not to trouble any of these 
gentlemen ; and resolved to undergo im- 
prisonment patiently, until the return (which 
was daily expected) of the ambassador’s son, 
or his lordship’s restoration to health. 

I had read, of course, in the English papers 
of the treatment experienced in eighteen- 
hundred and fifty-two by the correspondent 
of a morning journal; I was quite pre- 
pared to suffer an infinity of hardships, such 
as herding with felons—sleeping on bare 
stones—feeding on black bread and water— 
and having my rest disturbed by the shrieks 
of prisoners undergoing the punishment of 
Spiessruthen-laufen. 

Perhaps a oe of this punishment 
may interest, as well as disgust, the general 
reader. An avenue of soldiers is formed. 
Each soldier holds in his hand a sort of knout 
—peculiar to Austria, I believe. The knout 
is formed of three leather straps, attached toa 
wooden handle. At the end of each strap is 
a bullet pierced with two spikes, crossways. 
The prisoner passes through the avenue, and 
each soldier gives him a blow. The length 
of the avenue, and the number of times the 
prisoner has to pass through it, is determined 
by the character of the offence which has 
been committed. Sometimes, death speedily 
follows the infliction of the Speissruthen- 
laufen. Some few years ago, several Aus- 
trian soldiers in the garrison at Mayence 
gave up the ghost during this diabolical 
operation. 

In justice to the Austrian authorities I am 
bound to admit, that I had, in prison, an 
apartment to myself ; an apartment in which 
there was a bed,—a hard bed to be sure, but 
a comparatively clean bed. I was also per- 
mitted to have, at my own cost, whatever 
food I thought proper to order ; and a bottle 
of Hockheimer from the hotel. Nor was I 
subjected to the slightest inconvenience in 
respect to my toilet. This kindness that was 
shown to me must have been the consequence 
of the recent “alliance ;” for even my attend- 
ant, or keeper, more than once alluded to the 
treaty of the second of December. 

I had left my card with the commissioner of 
the hotel, and had requested him to present it 
to the son of the English ambassador on his 
return from England ; and inform him of the 
place where I should always be found “at 
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home,” whenever he might call upon me. “Herr Jenkins,” my visitor said, “TI 
Meanwhile I reconciled myself to my tem- have made a grand mistake. I have been 
porary loss of liberty, thanking my stars bungling.” Here I conceived I might 
that I had withstood the importunity of my indulge in a little silent satire—and simply 
sister, who wished to accompany me to bowed assent, smiling blandly the while. 

Vienna. What would have been her feel-. There was my snuff-box on the table. My 
ings, on seeing me taken away from the visitor took it up, and requested my permis- 
hotel, it would, indeed, be difficult to describe. sion to take a pinch. My animosity, whatever 
Conscious that I had been guilty of no offence, amount thereof lurked within my breast, was 
and that I had nothing to fear; and perfectly speedily dissipated. Ah! It is not in words 
satisfied that I should soon be set free, I that these foreign diplomatists overreach us, 
passed my second day in prison, in excellent It is by the delicacy, the tact, and the pretti- 
spirits. ‘To tell the real truth, I regarded ness of their manners, when they think 
my wrongs as a mere adventure; of which’ proper to display them, that they achieve with 





the reminiscence, in after life, would be—at 
all events—amusing. 

On the third morning of my incarceration, | 
ITasked my attendant, in a light-hearted tone, 
how long he was likely to have the care of; 
me. This man, who (I have the vanity to 
believe) had grown to like me, replied, con- | 
fidentially, that it would be difficult to say ; | 
but, that he knew my passport had been for- | 
warded to the Austrian minister at Brussels, | 
(it was at Brussels that I had obtained my | 
passport), with a request that inquiry should 
be made respecting me and the person to 
whom my telegraphic message was addressed. 
He further informed me, that several of my 
letters and papers had been sent to Brussels, 
for the purpose of aiding the Austrian officials 
in finding out who I might be, and what my 
object in coming to Vienna. 

It was eleven o'clock. I had finished my 
breakfast, had lighted a cigar, and thrown 
myself upon my bed, to smoke and think, 
when suddenly the door of my room (it 
would be incorrect to describe it as a cell) 
was opened, and in walked the official whem 
I had seen at the bureau, and who had be- 
haved so rudely to me. As soon as I recog- 
nised him, and observed his countenance, I 
was satisfied he had discovered his mistake ; 
rising from my bed, I made him a very 
low bow, and requested him, in the politest 
manner imaginable, to be seated. (By the 
way, there was only one chair in my room). 
He was a good deal embarrassed. I could 
see that he felt the contrast between my con- 
duct towards him, and his towards me, in 
point of “receiving” one another. It would 
have gratified him—at least my experience of 
human nature teaches me to think so—had I 
been guilty of any vehement demonstration. 
Rudeness, at that moment, would have de- | 
lighted him, while civility galled him to the | 
quick, and made him ashamed of himself ; and | 
before he had time to pour forth the excuses 
and apologies with ids he was, literally, 
pregnant, I began to expatiate on the 
excellence of the prison arrangements in| 


Englishmen such immense ends, 

“You will forgive my stupidity? It is 
proverbial that the English are as generous 
as they are brave.” 

“ Yes. I will forgive you,” I replied. “ But 
on one condition.” 

“Which is ?” 

“That you never visit England.” 

“ Why that condition ?” 

“T will cause you to be received by the 
English draymen, and you may have heard 
how reckless a race they are.” I said this 
jocularly. 

He lifted his hands aloft and laughed 
loudly. General Haynau was evidently no 
favourite of his; or else (which was most 
probable) he indulged in merriment to con- 
ceal his real sentiments. 

It is needless to enter into the particulars 
which led to my restoration to freedom, 

The reader may possibly imagine that 
every instance of hardship experienced by 
unoffending English gentlemen in Austria, 
finds its way into the English newspapers. 
This is a great mistake. I could mention no 
fewer than five instances within my own know- 
ledge, in which the sufferers stifled their criev- 
ances, respectively, rather than be shown up 
to the world, through the medium of English 
newspapers, as martyrs. By the way, a pro- 
mise was extracted from me that I would not 
make my wrongs known in the English news- 
papers. I have kept my promise,—albeit the 
publication of them here, at the present day 
may induce those to whom the promise 
was made, to exclaim, “better late than 
never.” 

Since my “hard case,” there has been a 
case even harder still. The clergyman at- 
tached to the British Embassy was appre- 
hended and imprisoned, The “ suspicious 
circumstances” that led to his incarceration 
were, that he had upon his person “an extra- 
ordinary coin” (British sovereign); could 
not make himself understood ; and had wan- 
dered some miles from Vienna without a 
passport! Let us hope that the clergyman’s 





Austria, and thanked him for the considera-| case will be the last; and that the House of 
tion I had received during my stay in my! Hapsburg will cease to fear that a solitary 
apartment. | Englishman may upset the Throne. 


| 
| 
| 
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